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American Book Company 


The American System of Vertical Writing 

To be published immediately. 

These are the first writing books to present a series of graceful, 
elegant, simple, pleasing, perfectly executed vertical script forms. 
Those who recognize the many advantages of the Vertical System 
of Writing but who have b2en deterred from using it by the heavy, 
irregular, ungraceful, and altogether undesirable forms heretofore 
offered, can now give it a trial uader the most favorable conditions 
by using the American System. Send for circulars, prices, and 
specimen copy lines, 


School Management 
By Dr. EMERSON E, WHITE - - - - - - - $1.00 
Public Opinion, says: “It would be well for themselves, their 
scholars, and the Republic if School Management could be care- 
fully and thoughtfully read by every teacher.” 


Inductive Studies in English Grammar 
By President W. R. Harper, Chicago University, and Isaac B. BURGESS .40 
“The object for which the work has been written is a very worthy 
one, and there ought not to bea teacher anywhere whose kno-vledge 
of languagesis so limited that he cannot use the book successfully.” 
—E. A. PUNGSLEY, Instructor of Rhetoric, St. Laurence Univer- 
sity, Canton, New York. 


Myths of Greece and Rome 
By H.A.GUERBER - - - - - = -* * = = $1.50 
A new mythology for school, home, and library. 71 sumptuous, 
full page pictures. Charming literary style. 
“ We recall no recent work in this field more interesting, or which, 
without being pretentious, will give the reader so quickly and sure- 
ly a knowledge of classical mythology,"—New York Times. 


Books sent to any address prepaid on receipt of price. 
and supply of school books. 


New York, Cincinnati, 





Chicago, 


Number II 


A new Spencerian Copy Book. Price, per dozen - - - - 


+96 
The only copy book published that teaches bookkeeping by double 
entry. It completes th: business course of the Spencerian System, 
Revised. No.9 teaches bookkeeping by single entry, No. 10 con- 
tains business forms, and No. 11, bookkeeping by double entry. 


First Lessons in Our Country’s History 


By WILLIAM SWINTON - - - - . .48 


This book, just published, is a revised, enlarged, and newly illus- 
trated edition brought down to the Columbian year. With the 
same author’s School History (.90) it forms the latest series of 
American School Histories. 


Manual of School Gymnastics 


By JAMES H. SMART - . - - . . .30 


“Iam agreeably surprised with Smart's Manual of School Gym- 
mastics. It is the first one dealing with physical work in public 
schools that can be followed by the teacher without a key or pre- 
vious training by a special instructor.”"—-ELLEN LE GARDE, Direc- 
tor Physical Training, Public Schools, Providence, R. I, 


Laboratory Studies in Elementary Chemistry 


By LeRoy C, CooLey - - . -50 


15t experiments devoted to fundamental facts and principles in 
elementary chemistry, and closely conforming to the work in chem- 
istry outlined in the Report of the Committee of Ten, These stud- 
ies can be used in connection with any course in elementary 
general chemistry. 


We cordially invite correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection 
Circulars, catalogues, introduction terms, etc., free. 


Address the office nearest you— 


Boston, or Portland, Oregon. 
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PENCILS. 








Are used because they have the smoothest, 
toughest leads of any pencils made, and _ be- 
cause they are the most economical pencils to 


use. Mention the N. Y. ScHooL JourRNAL, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the 
money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE BURNING QUESTION: 


WHAT IS A 
School Furniture Trust? 


When in need of School Fur- 

niture, Supplies, Opera, Church, 

or Assembly Hall Seating, 
GET IN THE HABIT 


of writing to the 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE 6O., 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











The Folding Kodet. a new giass 
plate camera for 4x 5 pictures. Can be used with 
films by the addition of a roll holder. Latest 
improvements, finest adjustments, handsome 
finish. 


Price, with double plate holder, - $15.00 | , 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 
Send for ’'94 Rochester, N. Y. 
Catalogue. 





STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer 2ISCENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 


CLANTERN Suit 


VIEWS 


and other i interesting gubjects Send 3c. “ae for Catal 
A, MARCY SCIOPTICON CO,, 1008 Walnut St., Philad’a., 




















Musica), far sounding, and bighly satis- 
factory Bells for ye Churches, &c 


WESF TROY, Wr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 








" BUCKEYE | Bett FOUNDRY, 


Best Grea -- ~~ ve Ta 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





DONT G0 to school to learn Book keeping, but write 
to J.H. Goopwiy, 617, 1215 Broa way,  % A 


BARNES ¥ INK; 











BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 





CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK Sronsy one cHICAao 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


CHEMICALS 
AND EIMER& AMEND, 


APPARATUS |= 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


ame & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
eandeee 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
—  |Flags. 


- Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


205-211 Third Ave., 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
i! Laboratory will be fur- 
ij li, nished of best quality? at 

fii reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
m tus, special, made to order, 
Ma ©=6according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 














Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. SIMMONS & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 








THE GRAY BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, 
sis p Simple Microscopes, 
Qs Plant Presses and 

Collecting Cases, etc., 

FOR SCIENCE CLASSES. 





Unique, Convenient, Accurate ! 
SIMPSON’S 


CONDENS ED ALENDAR 


POCKET SIZE—Showing Calendar for any 
Estimates promptly furnished. month of any year from I to 2000. Histor- 
Send for special ctrowlar BB. ical events, Birthdays, etc., easily and quick- 

QUEEN & CO., 5 ly referred to. Sent to any address for 2c. 

ane. stamp. C. A. SITIPSON, Box 3068, Bos- 

















=|The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1894 


JANUARY |, 1894. 


Assets, $14,480,480.80. Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





I was born on the... = eee ccpatiiacieteouaial in the year. 


eee 





My address is-.-.......... 





agen will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi 
cating with advertisers, 











JA SEERDROOK'S ~<a 


S TEES «2 EP ESR Ss. ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, AY 


<> BSS. Standard Schoot Numbers. 


333; 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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of every Description. 





Send for our 300-page illustrated catalogue. We solicit your correspondene, se 


«tale tie RICHARDS & COo., Limited. 112-114 Lake Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


s CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL x 
{RICHARDS & CO + APPARATUS and CHEMICAL 


Microscopes & -Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 











CHICAGO: 





a The ONLY SYSTEM of 
f OLDEN YSTE its kind in the World! 


OOKS 








A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 
Holden’s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone fitting 80 per cent. of 

all books published. Material, a species of /e/t, made on a paper machine, imitation leather, will last a year, 
Holden s Self-Binders. For repairing a| Holden’s Transparent Paper. For re- 

loosened leaf or weakened binding. pairing a torn leaf. 





E. H. Davis, Sepeseaiensens, Chelsea, Mass. (Author of [Davis) Lippincott’s series of Readers): “ Your 
book cover is rightly named—it's Peryect. Teachers much pleased with them.” 





For Free Text-Book Communities, Public and §, S. Libraries—Send Stamp for Catalog— 
Name purpose required for. See last week's issue of JOURNAL. 


manuractureD Holden Patent Book Co., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 














——== ACENTS. 
“7 | State, 


ttl County, 
Pak ow, Tesal 


“acces | AGENTS WANTED 


Liberal Terme. 














Tux onty Reapive Cuart orvine 
FULL PAGE OF ScuipT. 


Send for circulars and terms 
POTTER & PUTNAM, Publishers, 
44 E. 14th St., New York 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £24 woosiawn av 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
UNI N S HO L BU RE U CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 
TRATION FEE. Postage only; dut 
depends on aciual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled, First 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. (Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 1o~-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artford. Ct.; 120 1-2 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1321-2 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU. _,,.., 23%, %@ A}... 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, { “Prof. Landis is exceedingly pleasant and courteous, and seems to 
205 N. 7th Street, ~ have special talents for estimating competent teachers and putting 
llentown, Pa. {them into their proper places.” 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CoO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 
3 b. 5 . 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “iitngo. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: “I enjoy the work here very 
much, and feel more than paid for joining your Agency. 1 know that the Agency is a benefit both to teachers 
and to schools.” Send stamp for Application Form. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had one year ago this time. Salaries good, positions, 
many of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full information. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register now, Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus 
A BUREAU IN EACH STATE-—ONE FEE RECISTERS IN ALL. 
FRANK E, PLUMMER, General Manager, Centra/ Ofice, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The League Recemmends teachers direct. Let us represent you to schools and colleges that select 
their teachers through our LEAGUE OF BUREAUS befere the vacancies become public, and thus 
avoid sharp competition. 

One year’s subscription to The National Teacher and School Board Jourual, an educational newspaper, 
Tegether with enrolment in all branches of the League for one fee, by registering new. 


Write for full list of State Managers and illustrated circulars to 






































FRANK E. PLUMMER, Geceral Manager, Des Moines, lowa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circu!ars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

tso Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yorx City 


COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 


We place competent teachers in correspondence 
with school officers and supply the public schools of 
the South and West with suitable teachers. Register 
early—first come is first served. 4.000 changes made 
each year in Texas alove. With the la perma- 
nent school fund of any state, good salaries and a 
mild climate, Texas is the teachers’ Mecca. Address 
with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 


TEACHERS’ CO-UPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Bex 407, San Antonia, Tex. 


WANTED TEACHERS 


WEL For public schools, private and commer 
ijecial scheols in the 


eat, 6 
Seuth. Male and Female. Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, eto 
Address rer 
Raitor $cheolGeart Journal = W's 
is valuable in proportion to its 


An Agency influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends » 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N, Y. 


























































For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvit_e Brewer, Manager. 


IF YOU contemplate vacancies 

in any department of 
your school work write the New York Epu- 
CATIONAL BureAv for list of superior teach- 
ers. Particulars, including photograph, 
sent employers, without charge. First class 
teachers, college normal graduates and spe- 
cialists desired now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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THE DENSMORE 


is pronounced “The World’s Greatest Typewriter” 


Unlike the Dutch Process 1. erat “me 


No Alkalies | Cenveniences and the Number of Ends at- 
ained; Light mez Touch, Ease of Opera- 
tee and Rapidity; Wearing Qualities and 


Other “Chemicals | the Provision ‘or Good Alignment ; Compact. 


are used in the 













and Beauty. 
Recently adop- 
ted on competi- 
tion by the U. 8. 
war department. 
Eighteen just or- 
dered for the use 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


\ which «s absolutely 
} pure and soluble. 


} It has more than three times . 
the strength of Cocoamixed | 

with Starch, Arrowroot or | 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
pr ny costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


= use by the Car- 
= nexie Steel Co 

: The 1894 Model 
~ contains strong 
pew features that 
are attracting 
much attention. 


Offices in all the principal cities. Pamphlets free. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 








DIGESTED. jai tinimeniitilens 202 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 
gt FACILITIES e - su ing teachers, all de- 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. iB tmerts. First-class ay -~! 4 wanted. N.Y. 
| Epocarional BurRgEav, 61 East Ninth § St., N. ¥ 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35i, GOIE.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


170, 





Our new rates for impor- 
tation are lower than ever. 


. es e 
cientific Apparatus. 
Our finely equipped factory and testing laboratory, together with technically educated spe- 


cialists, experienced business staff and special agents at important European points, enable us 
to supply domestic or foreign apparatus in a satisfactory manner. Correspondence is solicited 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 


N. Y. Office: 116 Fulton St. PHILADELPHIA 


Estimates submitted. Labor- 
atories Equipped. Ask for 
Abridged Catalogue, No. 2:6. 





: THE 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 





The Remington Typewriter 


As Perfect in Design and 
Construction as Original In- 
genuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant 
make a Writing [lachine. It 
is Simple, Well [ade, Practi- 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn 
and to Operate. - > - 


Improvement can 





327 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


KINDERGARTE 





AND SCHOOL neem & CO., 
SUPPLIES. East lérm STREET, 


New Yor«. 


A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


is 


Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


without exception, the Best 


Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 


debilitated by disease, 


it acts 


as general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Pa. 


Dr. ©. Cornell Esten, philadelphia, 
, says: “I have met with the greatest 


and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


9 West 14th 8t.. New York. 





DISCRIMINATE. 


Persons who suffer from a sensitive condition 
ef the skin, require a toilet soap that will Jrevent 
roughness, chapping, chafing, etc.,and that will 
gently cleanse, soothe and heal, when irritation 
exists. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


admirably meets these requ rements. 


It is re- 


markably pure, mild, emollient and curative ; 
yields a profuse, white, balsamic lather adapted 


to the most tender skin. 


It preserves and pro- 


motes a fine complexion; cures dandruff and 
skin diseases ; and is a luxury for bathing and 
shampooirg. Packer's Tar Soap possesses qual 
ities not found in any otter soap, and has for 
years, enjoyed the preference of physicians 
Ask for PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


25 cents. 


Take No Other. 


All Druggists. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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fifty years ago to induce the state of 
New York to found a normal school, 
felt that the teachers in the public 
schools failed to accomplish the im- 
portant purposes for which those 
schools were instituted. What did 
those teachers do? They drilled in the three R’s. 

Let those who claim that the schools are getting too 
far from the three R's bear this point in mind, That 
school was inaugurated essentially because the teachers 
made the three R’s their object; its graduates went out to 
prevent the children from being sacrificed on the altar of 
the three R’s. Almost every year has seen an addition, 
as it were, to the curriculum of the school ; additions 
will still be made ; everything that educates, or tends to 
educate, will be employed in the school. 

oe) 

“A fair teacher, but lacks in breadth,” was the com 
ment made by the superintendent on a Iady whose room 
was visited. ‘She comes to our meetings, but takes no 
part; I doubt if she reads anything more than a novel 
and the stories in the newspaper. She does not own an 
educational book; she may have heard the names of 
Pestalozzi and Freebel, but has not the slightest curios- 
ity about them. She carries a class along in the third 
reader, but they are not interested by her in the names 
of people spoken of. She is a good specimen of a me- 
chanical or routine teacher. Fifteen years ago she would 
have stood very well. She teaches just asshe did three 
years ago.” 





> 

It is well understood by all thoughtful teachers that 
they can only teach a part of what must be taught. The 
pupil must teach himself fully nine-tenths of what he 
knows. To put a pupil into the self-learning condition 
is therefore the great task before the teacher. A very 
successful teacher employed this plan ; each pupil had 
a blank-book and wrote in it under the head, What I 
have learned, in respect to numbers, plants, manners, 
people, things, etc., giving its conclusions, the teacher 
suggesting developments. Then another head was 
chosen, What I need to Know more of, and under this 
put down a table of things unknown. At the end of a 
term they wrote of What I have Learned since. The 
object was to have them feel interested in acquiring 
knowledge and to direct them in the acquisition. No 
teacher has done much who has merely taken his pupils 
over the limited range of the course of study. A child 
goes into the first reader class at school, but it learns 
ten times more than it acquires concerning words and 


thiags in that class. It is the ability to use this extra 
power that distinguishes one teacher from another. 
ea) 

There are teachers who believe that the only way to 
enable the pupil to get hold of the three R’s is to drill 
him and mightily. Let us admit that it does require 
“drill;” is “drill” all? Many a teacher has had great 
struggles before he emancipated himself from his con- 
fidence in “drill” as the corner-stone of his success in 
teaching. The thoughtful teacher sees that as interest 
increases the need of “ drill” diminishes ; diminish inter- 
est and you must increase “drill.” 

But this is not all. Increase the intelligent attitude 
of the pupil and you increase his power of absorption, 
his power of comprehending, his power of remembering 
—this last is what is aimed at by “drill.’’ This is ac- 
complished by the teacher as the Creator accomplishes 
it, by bringing him in contact with nature. The Cre- 
ator more earnestly wishes the child to be smart (if the 
term is allowed) than the teacher does, and as the re- 
sult of his highest wisdom he spread out the world be- 


fore him. 
or 


“ How much have lI elevated the school ?”’ is the inquiry 
the thoughtful teacher willask himself repeatedly. The 
meeting of a cultivated man or woman with a company 
of young people with unformed m‘nds is a momentous 
affair. They will, after the months have gone by, know 
more, for the first effort (a curious point and one well 
worth examining into) of a superior mind, whether its 
possessor be a teacher or not, is to discharge some knowl- 
edge it has gained. The way mind meets mind is by im- 
parting knowledge. A boy was hurrying by to school 
and was hailed by a schoolmate who was not able to go. 
“Hold on and I'll give you an apple,” produced no ef- 
fect. “ Hold on, I’ve got something to tell you,” brought 
the lad to a standstill. 

The process of teaching is an elevating process, the 
human being is carried upward and onward. The skill 
of the teacher lies in his power to elevate. 


> 

A mother with five children was seen on the cars and 
the question asked, “ Do they gotoschool?” The oldest, 
a boy of fifteen, had been to school some, did not like the 
teacher and so stayed out and had been put in a tobacco 
factory. The next,agirl, stayed out because her brother 
did; she, too, did not like the teacher. This evideutly 
influenced the rest; all the children were waiting to 
have a new teacher. 

But it looked doubtful whether the older boy would 
quit the factory for school. One could but wonder 
whether children of other families were staying out. 
Why did they not like the teacher? What a loss came 
from not being liked! Is it a teacher’s business to 
cause children to like her? Should she not be disturbed 
by the departure of the children from the school? Should 
she not follow them and gather them as a hen gathers 
her chickens under her wing? 
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American Literature for American 
Schools. 


By CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Private schools supported at public expense are soon 
to be abolished. The distinctive purpose lying in edu- 
cation by the state will not longer remain concealed 
under learned discussions of the relative value of 
sciences and languages. ‘Too palpable and painful in- 
deed is the want of true citizenship in the mass. Study 
according to psychologic order is not so important to 
the state as thought according to political need. Liberty 
involves chainless minds. Equality of pursuit tolerates 
no specializing tendency in the school. The state fur- 
nishes no avecation—the race is to be even. The use- 
ful embraces the natural relations of man to man; the 
beautiful evolves the harmony of civic and social life. 
The educational campaign that is to accomplish our 
economic emancipation will begin in the school-room. 
The value of knowledge not as mental power, but as 
moral purpose is to be the keynote of reform. 

We already study the Why more than the How. 
Rollin mou!ders in the dust—there are the “Stories of 
the Nations”! Bancroft is philosophic and ornate, but 
McMaster is interesting and popular. Heroes are now 
discovered in peace as well as in war. The modern 
Atlas has a new map—and trunkline railroads have 
crowded out inconsequent streams. We build sentences 
rather than dissect them. We teach things, not words; 
thought, not fact. The true teacher makes microscopic 
study of the real, and behold it is a telescopic search 
for the ideal. For we realize that Spartan strength 
and Grecian grace do not alone make American citizen- 
ship. Physical culture is well enough, but it does not 
affect my neighbors’ health. Manual training will not 
mold statutes. Aisthetic taste does not largely in- 
crease patriotism. The artist eye will not necessarily 
see duty. Quickened intellects do not always feel 
humanity. 

But the old order changes. There is a body politic! 
What are its physiological laws? Society is sick, what 
system is deranged? Progress grows despondent, is 
there a lurking poison in the chalice of civilization? Is 
that the bloody specter of Revolution that lingers in 
the very shadow of the school ? 

The old order Aas changed. Sentiment that once 
formed a state is fast framing a course of study. Taxes 
that once forced a rebellion shall now foster relief. 
Diversity of pursuit must not be impeded, for this is the 
road to individual success. Favorites the state has 
none. It is not so much higher education, as lower. 
The relation of man to his government is the central 
idea. To reach the point of view where the individual 
benolds himself a citizen, a member of society and a 
political sovereign, this is the primal purpose of educa- 
tion by an organized government—-this is national self- 
defense. Education must not supplant effort. Con- 
tentment is a component of civil order—the school but 
a factor in the state. The highest happiness and the 
greatest good are the public weal, else they become the 
the private woe. Liberty, duty, humanity, are the 
watchwords of instruction. This is the intelligence 
that alone renders the ballot the ruling safeguard. 

Literature is the reflex of life. Bouks are fossils and 
yet they live. From their pages may be gleaned not 
alone man’s story but the drama of an age. Through 
them the past speaks ; into them was poured a present. 
A literary Cuvier may construct an epoch from a single 
poem. It is because life is impressed there. Behind 
the book, one man; behind the man, his race. The 
soul sinks into the book, the book rises into the 
soul. Man is saturated with the thought of his time— 
unconsciously he reflects an age. The annals of the 
simplest life are replete with meaning—always there is 
the physical environment—and though but feebly felt, 
yet more encompassing, the mental and spiritual atmo- 
sphere. The student strives to read between the lines. 
History is but the impressions of many men. Poetry, 
romance, science, and philosophy are but so many 
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mental photographs taken by the sunlight of existent 
knowledge. 

As in history, so in literature, we strive to pierce be- 
low the surface of things. This book 1s not only a 
story or a rhyme,—a soul flew into it; and into that 
soul the Past and the Present were breathed. Study of 
national literature, therefore, embraces, study of na- 
tional history—-the history of the civil, social, religious 
life of the people on the earth at the time the book was 
written. Conversely the study of a growing literature 
must reveal the life of the people. 

The educational reform about to be inaugurated con- 
templates the sifting of knowledge with a view to 
obtaining that which when inculcated by the state shall 
redound to the glory of the state. Beyond this, indi- 
viduals shall be free to win their own success. Rightly 
pursued this will not lower the standard of average in- 
telligence in the mass, but will increase the value of 
special knowledge to the individual. 

Above all we are to study the concrete, rather than 
the abstract. We are referring here solely to the 
public school. Civilizatiun is complex, and we can 
better do without the school than the printing press. 
The test of the value of every study in the public school 
system is now to be based on its fitness as food for him 
who is to exercise the functions of a citizen in a 
republic. Let us apply this test to the subject of 
American letters in the common school; and let the 
point be kept well in view that mental training, the 
development of the power to think, is not to be sacri- 
ficéd. It may be well to remember at the same time 
the thought expressed in this connection that no 
great intellectual conception has ever been the result 
of forced effort. ‘Thought refuses to be controled. 

Sidney Lanier was a poetic teacher, and it was a 
delicate service to the young mind, that of the clothing 
anew of “ Froissart’s Chronicles”’ and the compilation 
of the “ Boy’s King Arthur.”” But this was only a half- 
truth in the scientific method. Given the innate love 
of the romantic, the passion for adventure and the 
wonderful in the child nature and how shall this force 
be applied to the reading habit. The vast body of 
juvenile literature daily turned from the presses is 
sufficient answer. The age is one of disillusion—and 
yet the child’s fancy paints the canvas of to-morrow. 
Immediate life is often hard and prosaic, but hope 
brightens every future. The village folk-lore, the 
legend of locality, the story told in the chimney corner, 
leads the way to the “Child’s History of the United 
States.” The ghostly visitor to the ruined mill, the 
mysterious animal that lurks in the lonesome mountain 
glen, the tales of the traveler repeated in awe and 
astonishment, open the way for the delicate and instruc- 
tive “ Tales of a Grandfather.” The marvelous recital 
in yellow covers of “ Jack Harkaway’s” life—the de- 
tective’s narrative of guilt and blood, the Indian raid 
on the frontier, may serve to introduce the fiction of 
Cooper and the delightful humor of Irving. Here 
appears the skill of the teacher—the subtle directing of 
this interest toward nobler works. Then the news- 
paper will be read, though “ Evangeline” and “ Thana- 
topsis’”’ remain unopened. This newspaper field for 
improving the love of literature is unending. It is the 
daily chronicle. It details that which interests for the 
moment. It rejuvenates the past and speculates about 
the future. And by skilful direction attention may be 
drawn through the impressionable to the permanent. 

Interest once turned in the right direction, criticism 
may be awakened, and the real study of American liter- 
ature may be proceeded with along the lines of the civil 
and political development of the whole people. Then 
is unfolded the story of a natiun’s pageantry ! 

The early letters of the Pilgrims to their old home ;— 
the shipwreck of Strahan, the grotesque and romantic 
adventures of the redoubtable Smith ; the graphic and 
picturesque narratives of wild encounter and heroic 
advance ; Cotton Mather and the witchcraft delusion ; 
Jonathan Edwards and the grim Puritan life with its 
blue laws ; William Penn and peace with the Indians ; 
John Eliot and his Bible, Roger Williams and religious 
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toleration ; Channing and the revolt against vengeance 
and hate ; the sayings of poor Richard and the life of 
Franklin; the island of Manhattan, Hendrick Hudson 
and the Half Moon, Washington Irving and Rip Van 
Winkle; the trumpet tongues of Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams; Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, Wash- 
ington, and Paine ; taxation, lyric songs of liberty, de- 
bate and constitutional papers, ‘revolution and the 
shock of battle, Declaration of Independence and 
Washington’s Farewell address; the poetry of Drake 
and Halleck; chivalry at the South—-love of law and 
scorn of poets—Poe hurling shafts of defiance at liter- 
ary Cambridge; the pouring of life into the valley and 
the product of the West from Breckenridge to Alice 
Cary; the colossal debates of Webster and Calhoun 
grappling in the senate like Roman wrestlers ; the fierce 
hurricane of war, the lyric outbursts of patriotism and 
passion; the serener life of the three Harvard pro- 
fessors, Longfellow, Homes, and Lowell,—Evangeline, 
Hyperion, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table and Vision 
of Sir Launfal; Hawthorne, the Salem Custom House 
and the House of the Seven Gables; Emerson, the 
“ Dial,” Transcendentalism ; Prescott and “ Peru,” 
Motley and “ The Dutch Republic ;” the Southwestern 
march to Mexico and consequent writers, the gold rush 
to California and the rise of Harte and Miller; Eu- 
ropean travel, cosmopolitan at the East and the inter- 
national novels of Howells and James ;—Realism of 
the East and West contrasted, rise of economics, fitful 
dramatic attempts—the evolution of the short story— 
the renaissance in the South—Craddock, Page, and 
Cable; Joel Chandler Harris—and the sweet singer, 
Sidney Lanier. Thus, in panoramic array, closely 
interwoven with the political, social, and civic history 
of our country, may be presented its literary effort. As 
the scenes glide by in the pages of skilful writers, the 
blood of the youth quickens. True for a time, the 
charm of the unfolding drama scouts all idea of liter- 
ary comparison. But this will come. Next after the 
hero of a tale is he who tells it well, and so from narra- 
tive we proceed to essay, poem, and novel. 

Suppose, now, in this unfolding study, the student be 
of the South. In what literary atmosphere does he live 
—what are the books nearest at hand? What names 
appear as he pores over the life and literature of his 
country? Perhaps the South has a literature after all 
independent of the text-book : 

George Sandys, Captain John Smith, William Strachy, 
William Byrd, Thomas Ashe and John Archdale, de- 
scriptive writers of early Carolina ; Charles Thomson, 
of Maryland, the “Sam Adams of Philadelphia,” George 
Washington, John Dickinson, revolutionary writer and 
controversialist, author of ‘The Farmer’s Letters to the 
Inhabitants of the British Colonies ;’’ Thomas Paine, 
William Henry Drayton of South Carolina, Thomas 
Jefferson, David Ramsey, James Madison, John Mar- 
shall, Henry Lee, Mason L. Weems, Alexander Wilson, 
Archibald Alexander, William Wirt, William Munford, 
John J. Audubon, Henry Clay, William Pinkney, Fran- 
cis Scott Key, John C. Calhoun, Robert Walsh, Richard 
Henry Wilde, William H. and Henry Timrod, Maria 
Brooks, John P. Kennedy, Washington Allston, Hugh 
Swinton Legare, A. B. Longstreet, Edward Coate Pink- 
ney, George D. Prentice, Charles E. A. Gayarre, William 
Gilmore Simms, Caroline Lee Hentz, Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, Philip Pendleton Cooke, John Esten Cooke, 
Frank O. Tichnor, John R. Thompson, James K. Ran- 
dail, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Catherine A. War- 
field, Amelia B. Welby, Edgar Allen Poe, Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne, Abram J. Ryan. 

And among recent writers whose works are read, 
whether the teacher classify them or not: 

Augusta J. Evans, George W. Cable, Grace King, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas N. Page, Mary N. Mur- 
free, M. G. McClelland, F. C. Baylor, Julia Magruder, 
Amelie Rives, Robert Burns Wilson, Mary S. Tiernan, 
Mary T. Magill, Mrs. Burton Harrison, James Lane 
Allen, Mrs, E. W. Bellamy, Sherwood Bonner, George 
William Bagby, A. C. Gordon, Irwin Russell, J. A. 
Macon, James A. Harrison, M. Elliott Seawell, Charles 
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W. Coleman, R. T. W. Duke Jr., Miss S. B. Elliott, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Katharine P. Woods, Joseph A, 
Turner, Henry Grady, Henry Watterson, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Mrs. Jeannette Walworth, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, 
Moncure D. Conway, Brander Matthews, S. M. B. Piatt, 
M. J. Cawein, S. H. M. Byers, N. S. Shaler, H. &. 
Edwards, Marion Harland, Sidney Lanier. 

By regular progression and classification, the critical 
taste is awakened, and for the purposes of this study 
no book is unworthy, no library that is not a mine of 
gold. Having once sketched the outlines through 
grammar school work—a year may be well spent in the 
higher grades, reading, analyzing, and criticising the 
current literature of the day, as set forth in the ten 
great magazines ; no other book need be employed. 

What then? Pride goes with patriotism. Love of 
country, conscious interest in her glorious history up- 
lifts the man. Here are history, biography, literature, 
rolled into one. To be worthy this heritage is the hope 
that hangs above the threshold of noble life. Thought 
becomes a virtue ; effort a duty. Liberty is conserved 
and humanity exalted. The culture of true American- 


ism ensues. Reading “maketh the full man” and citi- 
zen. Restfulness of study follows the riot of specula- 
tion. The horizon is widened and the lessons of the 


past teach the beneficence of contentment. Equality 
of mentality supplants the unrest of contrasted phys- 
ical endowment. This life becomes more important 
than the life to come. 

Why travel in foreign lands while ignorant of adjoin- 
ing states? Why read ancient literature while ignorant 
of modern? 

Life moves on whether in the school or the world. 
Thought grows by what it feeds on. Soon the Eliza- 
bethan age is sounded—then Medicean, Augustan, and 
Homeric. 

But step by step as the toiling student thus over- 
looks American literature winnowing the masterpieces 
and training the critical faculty the state is growing to 
a higher level. ‘ Americans are consumers of books,” 
and they will become critics of books. The tone of 
the press is elevated. He who essays to attract atten- 
tion must have merit. No accidental hit will be pos- 
sible—the contest will be with a people capable of 
judging. To be fully acquainted with the literature of 
one’s own country is to be conversant with its thought. 
A nation of critical readers will be proof against un- 
wise laws and life. Freemen living in contentment and 
plenty in the light of a glorious past will produce a 
great literature. An Epical age will thus be reached, 
the poet’s harp will be strung to heroic measure, the 
drama and novel will portray the wondrous life of the 
twentieth century, and the “twilight of song” fade into 
the anthems of the far, new day. 


¥ 
School Management. 


THE MORNING EXERCISES. 


The great subject is character; this is what family 
training, education, and religion aim at. Itis agony for 
a parent to suppose his son is going out into the world 
without a character! What 1s the school doing to-day 
to impress character? This is the serious question, 

All will agree that something should be done at the 
opening of the school to make an impression on the 
minds of the pupils to choose and do the right. There 
might be an agreement on the part of all teachers to 
turn the minds towards God—and this with no sectarian 
aim whatever. So important is it that there be an in- 
creasing consciousness of God in the school, that the 
convention of teachers should lay out a plah of simple 
exercises to be used in opening the school ; these could 
be of ten different kinds, and the teacher left free to 
select. They might be called “ Public School Religious 
Exercises,” and all teachers pledge themselves to use 
them. 

In general these exercises might consist of singing, 
readings with responses, Lord’s Prayer, and singing. 
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The plan here given would be the general frame work : 

1. Singing: “ Praise God.” ‘“ Praise God from whom 
all blessing flow.” 

2. Readings: “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want,” etc. 

3. The Lord’s Prayer: “Our Father, who art in 
Heaven,” etc. 

4. Singing: “ New every morning is Thy love.” 

1. The words suggested for the opening hymn should 
be selected and used by every school for every day ; they 
should be associated with the school opening until the 
pupils would not feel they could go on with the studies 
until these words were sung. 

2. The readings should be selected from the Bible , 
they might be copied by the pupils into little books ; 
the teacher could read one verse and the pupils the 
next. The selection proposed, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” might be learned and used once per month. 
These readings should be shor‘. 

3. The Lord’s Prayer should be recited in a low tone, 
the eyes cast down, and the head bent. 

4. The last singing should be selected, and might be 
followed by “ My Country ’tis of thee.” 

These four exercises need not require more than ten 
minutes ; they can be accomplished in six. 

It is of immense help to have an organ; in fact, no 
school is complete without one. The pupil should take 
her place at it as she enters school, so there will be 
no waiting. At nine o’clock precisely the bell is struck, 
the organ begins (no playing of the tune through) by 
giving two or three chords. All rise, and sing the 
opening hymn. 

Ata signal of the hand of the teacher, they sit; heat 
once begins by reading a verse, and they respond. 
The reading should rarely go over ten verses ; impres- 
sion is not made by length, but by seriousness and earn- 
estness. 

A moment’s pause foilows, and all recite the Lord’s 
Prayer. A moment’s pause and all sing. 

So often the whole effect is spoiled by want of read- 
iness, and by bungling and by mingling in directions 
and criticisms. 

There should be no waiting, no naming of pages, no 
directions, no fault-finding,—all earnestness, enthu- 
siasm, and an exhibition of enjoyment. The exercises 
should be rushed rather than dragged. 

Of course, there must be some drilling to have them 
go off right—but this is not to be done as a part of the 
exercises. Let some time be taken during the day to 
practice the singing. The plan for each morning 
should be laid out the day beforehand. 

Let it be remembered ¢he reading must be short. Aim 
to bring all within six or eight minutes. 

All the state meetings of teachers should take up the 
subject of morning exercises and settle on some scheme. 
If all the schools of this country should open by sing- 
ing “ Praise God from whom all blessing flow,” it would 
help mightily in the work of the day. 


¥ 


Think for a moment of aschool-room which is merely 
a box twenty-eight feet wide, thirty-two feet long, and 
twelve feet high, with a door and windows for ventila- 
tion. In this box a teacher and forty children remain 
five hours a day. Each child needs fifty cubic feet of 
air per minute. Hot air from a red-hot iron furnace 
pot is brought into the room through pipes. No ducts 
are provided for carrying away the foul air and it is 
breathed over and over again. What shall the con- 
scientious teacher do? If she opens a window, some 
one justly complains of a draft. The child goes home 
and repeats the complaint to the parent. A severe cold 
ensues and the child is kept from school. In many 
cases severer effects follow, fevers, permanent loss of 
health, in some instances death. It is a very serious 
question how far the municipal and state governments 
have a right to demand of a parent that his child shall 
attend schvol and then fail to furnish healthful condi- 
tions for the school-room.— Wm. A. Mowry. 
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Thinking and Success. 


There is no man so averse to believing there is such 
a thing as improved methods of teaching as the aver- 
age teacher. It was not teachers that asked for nor- 
mal schools; it is not teachers that ask for institutes. 
—we mean the average teacher. 


The farmer has laughed horse-laughs at the “book 
farmer”’—meaning the man who believed there was a 
science in farming. Mr. H. M. Cottrell a graduate of 
the Kansas agricultural college, superintends Hon. 
Levi P. Morton’s farm at Rhinecliff. After graduating 
he studied agricultural chemistry for three years. 
There is another college man on this farm,—a class of 
men the average farmer has no use for. 

Mr. Cottrell says that corn ensilage is the best thing 
to feed milk-giving cows upon, and that enough can be 
raised on an acre to feed from three to five cows while 
it takes two acres to raise enough hay (which the aver- 
age farmer says is the best) to feed one cow. So that 
this “coliege-learned”” man could get enough from too. 
acres to feed 300 cows while: the non-book-larned 
farmer could get enough to feed 50 cows. 

Mr. Cottrell when asked whether the ordinary tillers 
could adopt his methods, said: ‘It depends on the 
man.” A scrub man must have scrub stock and follow 
scrub methods of farming. The first thing a farmer 
must dois to improve himself. Itis the everlasting think- 
ing about the business and putting the thoughts into 
practice that makes the difference between success and 
failure in farming. “All farm work takes thinking, 
thinking, thinking, and the more he knows before 
thinking, the better the ideas will be; we must know 
what others are doing. Less than a month ago I 
picked up some information in one of the farm papers 
that has already saved us $400 and yet I often meet 
with farmers who say it does not pay to read. 

“A man without education can train himself to think, 
and can slowly discover the facts himself, but a good 
agricultural education is a great help. I think this 
training can best be secured through the agricultural 
college. They not only give a man the education he 
needs, but train him to think and think in the right 
way.” 

This man is a “ Daniel come to judgment.” The 
number of teachers who can proudly say as did a school 
principal in Chicago, “I haveno use for an educational 
paper” is very large. They do as their fathers did; 
they have a certain routine and they follow it. They 
turn up their noses when the words “normal school” 
are heard and if they don’t say it in words they think 
“humbug,” “nonsense,” “can’t learn to teach,” etc. 


It is that such men are in the schools that made it 
possible for Dr. Rice to be able to present a series of 
such melancholy photographs during the past year. 

What ansver do the criticised make? They do not 
assert that their work is based on philosophy and must 
therefore be right ; they do not say they have spent four 
years at an educational school and afterwards tooks pe- 
cial post-graduate studies for three years (as Mr. Cottrell 
does to give some reason why he departs from the 
common methods) ; they denounce Dr. Rice declare his 
“book-methods” would not work, that “a school- 
room cannot be a paradise” (as one Cincinnati teacher 
puts it); that a knowledge of pedagogy is not essential, 
that “lessons have got to be learned and what are you 
going to do about it?” (as a Baltimore teacher puts it) 
that normal graduates fail, etc.) 

Let the teachers who have nothing more to learn 
about teaching read over the words Mr. Cottrell uses, 
and ask themselves, Have you given any serious thought 
to Teaching ? What do you know of its History ? of 
its Methods? of its Civics? If you were shut up in a 
room for three hours per day for three days in succes- 
sion what do you think you could produce on these 
subjects! These are general questions; the time is: 
coming when no important place will be held by one 
who cannot answer a great many specific questions re- 
lating to the aim and art of education. 
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School-Room Courtesy. 
By CaARoLInE B. LeERow. 


Among the editorial items on the first page of THE 
ScHOOL JoURNAL for March 3, are a few lines concern- 
ing the deportment of a teacher in a class-room, the 
article closing with the words, “ There is such a thing 
as school-room etiquette. The teacher is critically ob- 
served. If his doings and sayings are condemned he can- 
not exert the influence that forms character.” 

Once upon a time a certain mother noticed a remark- 
able change in the deportment of her six-year-old son 
who from a rough, noisy, discourteous boy became trans- 
formed into one of the gentlest, most courteous, and 
considerate little fellows in the world. The child was 
attending a kindergarten, and the mother naturally in- 
ferred that to his teacher was due the change she was 
glad to notice in him. 

_ “ Miss Smith teaches you to be polite,” she remarked 
making what was really an assertion in an interrogative 
tone. 

“No, she never teaches us one bit about it,” was the 
instant and very emphatic reply. 

The mother was puzzled, for she was at a loss to ac- 
count in any other way for so radical a change. A se- 
cond and third attempt to discover the cause of this 
condition was attended with a similar result,—energetic 
denial upon the part of the child of any instruction in 
the matter of courtesy. 

“Well, then, if Miss Smith doesn’t say anything, what 
does she do?” she asked at length, quite desperate in 
in her desire for light upon the matter. 

“She doesn’t do anything. She just walks round, and 
we all fee/ polite. We feel just as polite as—as every- 
thing /” and the inquiring mother was fully satisfied. 

There is a class of persons by whom every observance 
of etiquette is considered to be a sign of weakness, hy- 
pocrisy, or submission. The rude movement, loud voice, 
and disregard of one’s companions and surroundings are, 
on the other hand, supposed to indicate strength, hon- 
esty, and independence. There could not bea greater 
mistake nor one more fatal to the reputation of the in- 
dividual and to the comfort of those about him. 

Politeness is as essential to life as is oilto machinery, 
and it serves a similar purpose. Nothing is lost by it, 
and much is gained, and in many ways, It makes every- 
thing easier, quieter, quicker, more harmonious, and 
more effective. It diminishes friction, that great draw- 
back in nearly every social condition, as well as in every 
piece of working mechanism. The refined, quiet, con- 
siderate, and courteous man and woman has an immense 
physical, intellectual, and social advantage over their 
fellows. In fact the positive value of simple, every-day 
courtesy cannot be overestimated. 

The development of courtesy is far more a matter of 
example than of precept. It cannot be taught from 
books or blackboards. It is felt, not reasoned about. 
It is given only in the form of object lessons. It appeals 
to the heart even more powerfully than to the head. It 
is not a matter of demonstration so much as of experi- 
ence. It is the finish, polish, luster, color, and flavor of 
otherwise rough, dull, somber, and disagreeable exist- 
ence. 

The teacher is, above all other persons on earth, the 
one upon whom most depends the development of this 
element in the young. For hours a day his pupils are 
in his constant and impressive presence, conscious, al- 
ways, even if not apparently, directly, observant of every 
motion which he makes, of every word he speaks, some- 
times of many of the thoughtshethinks. His very title 
marks him as one who is legitimately the subject of ex- 
amination and of criticism. 

The father and mother perhaps make no pretension 
to be models in any way, but the child almost uncon- 
sciously assumes that the teacher must be a model and 
a safe example from the very nature of his position. 

Oftentimes, too, the child has no conception of any, 
even of the most common, graces and elegances of man- 
ner and ways of doing things, except that which he gets 
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from his teacher in the school-room, and if all that is 
claimed for courtesy be true, even on utilitarian and 
social grounds, can there be any greater moral respon- 
sibility laid upon the teacher than the observance by 
him and consequent inculcation in his pupils of “the 
most excellent grace of courtesy?” 


¥ 


Text-Books. 


By J. S. Younc. 


In Colorado we have what is known as the free text- 
book law. By means of it the district furnishes free 
all the books used. Many advantages are derived from 
this system. Where pupils are expected to furnish 
their own books it usually takes about a month to or- 
ganize, classify, and completely grade the school. Ob- 
jections are often raised against a pupil’s pursuing the 
studies of a certain grade, when the real reason is that 
the parents do not feel able to purchase the necessary 
text-books. 

Where the free text-book system is in vogue, the 
teacher is enabled to grade her school during the first 
few days of the term ; there is no hesitancy on her part 
in promoting or demoting pupils ; the original purchase 
price of the books is reduced forty-five per cent. This 
will very materially aid transient people ; this thought 
has more force from the fact that transient people are 
usually very poor. There is as strong argument that a 
pupil should furnish his own desk and chair as that he 
should furnish his own text-books. 

One reason so many pupils in the high schools and 
upper grammar grades leave school is, that they are not 
financially able to purchase from fifteen to thirty dol- 
lars’ worth of books each year, hence we lose them at 
the very time we can do them most good. The adop- 
tion of free text-books will prove a partial panacea 

A strong demand has been made in many states for 
a state uniformity of text-books. The arguments 
brovght forth in its favor have been that families mov- 
ing from one district to another, would be able to take 
with them their text-books and find schools in which 
these same books are used. Every argument in favor 
of uniformity of text-books is fully answered by the 
adoption of the free text-book plan. 

Any school-law which permits state or county uni- 
formity of text-books, I consider unwise. 

Most movements in the direction of uniformity in 
education, narrow our present educational efforts. 
There should be the widest possible range and diver- 
sity of investigation along any subject or line of 
thought. 

Adopt a uniformity of text-books in a township, ex- 
tend it to the county and from that tothe state and 
the nation, and we will have a nation with one set of 
“cut and dried” ideas. There witl be no possible 
chance for interchange of ideas, for all have the same 
idea. The policy is not natural. There is no uniform- 
ity in nature ; no two forms are alike ; no two faces 
have the same lineaments ; no two animals of the same 
family approach exactly the same standard; no two 
leaves have the same venation; no two snow-flakes, 
diamonds, or rain drops are precisely similar. 

We should have the widest possible differentiation in 
education; then we will secure the most intelligent ac- 
tivity along all lines, the most helpful interchange of 
opinions, and the greatest possible real growth. 


Why is it that children learn from each other with 
much more readiness than they do from adults? The 
main reason is certainly that they know how to adapt 
themselves to the minds of those whom they are teach- 
ing. If teachers would followtheir example they would 
soon be as successful in teaching as their pupils. 





Object lessons are meant to awaken the intelligence, 
and to cultivate the different phases of observation, 
conception, and taste, without which little progress 
can be made in education.—Cwrrie. 








The School Room. 


Aprit 21,—LanGuaGe, Tuincs, anv ETuics, 
ApRIL 28.—Numper, SELF, AND Eartu, 

MAy 5.—PRIMARY. 

May 12.—Pgop.e anv Donec. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


Suggestions for Studying the Poem. 
By EMILY C, CLARK. 

A pupil will not thoroughly understand and enjoy Scott's ‘* The 
Lady of the Lake’”’ unless he knows something about Scottish 
history and customs. Particularly he should be informed about 
brave ill-starred James V. and the kingdom he ruled. Ginn’s edi- 
tion of ‘The Tales of a Grandfather” is good for reference here. 
Certain incidents of the “Fair Maid of Perth” illustrates the clan’s 
devotion to the chieftain, and various highland customs, as the 
circuit of the fiery cross. Some old Scotch s°ngs may serve a 
similar use. 

The story of Thomas of Ercildoune as given in *‘ The Mins- 
trelsy of the Scottish Border’’ is apropos of Alice Brand. Scott’s 
“ Demonology and Witchcraft” may be referred to in connection 
with Brian’s augury—the statements regarding the gudeman’s 
craft may come up with the mention of Beltane games, and other 
passages throw light upon the legends about the goblin cave and 
the superstitions of Brian and Allan-bane. The description of 
the hunt in the eighth chapter of “‘ The Bride of Lammermoor” 
may be compared with the chase in “The Lady of the Lake.” In 
‘*Rob Roy” some of the same landscapes are described which are 
more picturesquely portrayed in the poem. 

A map of Perth and Stirling shires, and another of all Scotland 
should be at hand, and as many views of the Trosachs and other 
interesting scenes as possible. 

Every piece of literature studied should deepen the sympathies 
and quicken the interest of the pupil in human endeavor and 
achievement. What can he get from ‘“‘The Lady of the Lake” ? An 
ideal of chivalrous manhood, of song, and its potency, the super- 
stitions of a half-barbarous time, and the physical strength and 
valor of a people, which was rude and fierce, but still possessed 
many noble traits, are some thoughts to be emphasized. 

English work should be made very attractive, but this is not 
always easy, for with younger pupils there is so much necessary 
correction of their writing and speaking connected with it. 

Many devices should be employed, for what delights one may 
fail to please another, and happy is the teacher who can in one 
way or another reach every pupil. One is most interested in the 
personal element, and Fitz James, Douglas, and Ellen become 
warm friends. Ask if Roderick was a good man, and if the 
highland depredations could be justified, when you want a lively 
discussion. Some children enjoy selecting the most beautiful 
scenery descriptions, or the particularly melodious and significant 
words, 

A plan that will usually infuse interest into a recitation even 
when the enthusiasm is at its lowest ebb is to give a notable line 
and ask who said it, or where it appears in the poem. Then see 
if some one can quote the lines which precede or follow. It is a 
good test of accurate memory and appreciation of the plot as 
well as a quickener of interest. 

Encourage memorizing the best, and just as much of it as pos- 
sible. Let them try a little versemaking sometimes. You may 
be surprised by a result far better than you had expected, espe- 
cially if your pupils are fairly steeped in the imagery, the language, 
and the measure of the poem. At anyrateit is good practice for 
them in the use of words. 

If a boy does not like poetry it is quite probable that he does not 
understand it. Definite questions:on the text posted the day be- 
fore the lesson is recited are often helpful in directing the pupils’ 
attention to difficult points. Make them feel that every line 
should yield up its meaning, but the questions should not be so 
minute as to squeeze vut all the juice and flavor and sweetness. 


¥ 
Birthdays of Noted Americans. 


(We give a list of those who have made their mark in the United States ; 
the list includes statesmen, authors, soldiers, etc. Ask the pupils to look up 
something about each in the cyclopedia, or any other book that contains in- 
formation in regard to them, to be used as the basis of talks on their respec- 
tive birthdays.) 


John James Audubon, May 4, Richard Grant White, May 22, 


1780. 1822. 
William H. Prescott, May 4, Sarah Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
1796. May 23, 1810. 


Horace Mann, May 4, 1796. Ralph W.Emerson, May 25, ’03. 
Jared Sparks, May to, 1789. Nathaniel Greene, May 27, 1742. 
James Gadsden, May 15, 1788. Julia Ward Howe, May 27,1819. 
William H. Seward, May 16, Patrick Henry, May 29, 1736. 
1801. Horatio Seymour, May 31, 1810 
James B. Eades, May 20, 1820. Walt Whitman, May 31, 1819. 
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Language Lessons. 


THE INFINITIVE, 


First, as to form, give an infinitive, as ‘‘ I want fo wad,” “ He 
comes to read ;”’ and place them on the blackboard. Then explain 
the features of an infinitive—it is a verb-form, an action-word 
with no subject. (Some authors define these as “ action-words 
without subjects.’’) 

Second, as to use, show that they are used wherever they come 
in handy in a sentence. Sometimes in one place, as ‘ To read 
is pleasant,’”’ ‘“‘ He comes to read,” etc., and call for examples. 

1. Zo deléeve the wretched was his joy. 

2. It is best not Za stay. 

3. If you have tears prepare fo shed them now. 

4. I may possibly chance /o 47? the ball. 

5. Zo make a long story short, he utterly failed. 

6. Theirs not fo make reply. 

7. As he was about to speak the door opened. 

8. It will be necessary to proceed with care. 

9. To be a Roman was greater than a king. 

10. It is best not to be found here. 

11. To speak plainly I cannot lend the money. 

12, It will not do to be without bread. 

13. Every morning has its pleasures, so to speak. 

14. You could not have done what he failed to do. 

15. We learned to see what was coming. 

Third, let the use of each be explained. 


* 
The Composition Lesson. 
By WILL ScoTT. 

It was the hour for composition. ‘“ Why don’t you write, 
Frank ?” asked the teacher of a boy who sat gazing at his blank 
paper and scowling as if in agony. 

“T ecant.” 

“Can't! Why?” returned the teacher. 

‘*Don’t know what to write about,” drawled the boy, lazily. 

Frank was fifteen years old and had never had any proper 
training in writing. What he said was true, and it was a good 
reason for not writing. 

The teacher reflected a moment and then wrote the following 
on a slip of paper : 

Two boys. Their names. Where did they live? A gun. 
Didn’t know it was loaded. The funeral. This story teaches us 
what ? 

This she handed to Frank, saying, ‘‘ Write a story—whatever 
this suggests.” 

He began writing immediately without the least difficulty. The 
teacher had touched the realm of the known in his mind. 

There were other cases of-the same kind, and she put this sug- 
gestive outline upon the board. 

A girl. Her name. Nearly dinner time. Fire refuses to 
Lurn. Oil can explosion. Her fate. This teaches us what? 

“Write whatever this makes you think of,” said the teacher, 
and there wasn’t one who couldn’t write. They wrote intelli- 
gently, too, for they were really expressing their own thoughts— 
revealing the realm of the known in their minds. 


¥ 
Test Words in Spelling. 


FoR ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Benefited, conspiracy, chargeable, tyranny, inseparable, em- 
barrass, duteous, decorous, barbarous, hazardous. 

Pretentious. witticisms, procedure, proceedings, equalize, de- 
monetize, catechize, scrutinize, criticise, definite. 

Changeable, amenable, audible, principal, dependent, defend- 
ant, laboratory, vacuum, tendency, synonymous. 

Horrible, villain, melodeon, melodious, fulfil, skilful, cession, 
erroneous, counseled, indictment. 

Initiate, eligible, abhorrence, acquiesce, vernacular, transient, 
descendent, convening, crisis, lilies. 

Pansy, fatal, metal, apparel, auxiliary, Britain, Cincinnati, 
Mediterranean, Teutonic, Philip. 

Helen, bulletin, copy-right, degradation, diabolical, heinous, 
indelible, dilatory, discrepancy, euphonious. 

Irresistible, noticeable, omnivorous, psychology, pursuance, 
trafficking, guidance, stimulus, vengeance, illegible. 

Imbecile, immovable, impanel, gregarious, mammals, until, 
stratagem, almighty, withal, honorary. 

Malice, monkey, donkey, sulky, umbrella, valise, holiday, com- 
posite, transit, counterfeit. 

1. Divide into ten lessons. 

2. Give each of these out in a short sentence as “ He was 
benefited by the voyage,” saying, ‘“‘ Underline benefited.” 

3. Each pupil is to look in a dictionary to see if the word 
underlined has been rightly spelled. 
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4. At second lesson, one is to write the ten words of the first 
lesson on the blackboard, and’ so on. 

5. Ask “ Who found errors?” Let those that found errors 
put the missed words in a little blank book, under head of words 
needing special study. 

6. As busy work from time to time let each write out these 
words. 

7. Never write the incorrect forms 


¥ 
Falling Bodies. 
By FRANKLIN A. BECHER. 
A THEOREM. 

The question has often been put to me by young students and 
others, why a ball when dropped from a tower falls toward the 
eastward and strikes there. The reasou why it was not readily 
perceivable to them struck me as peculiar, yet the problem 
seemed worthy of investigation. A close examination of a num- 
ber of works on astronomy and kindred subjects revealed nothing 
beyond a mere general statement of the facts. Of course, it is 
A B understood that no 

claim is made that the 

examination was by 

any means exhaustive. 

From the various 

suggestions received, 

I formulated the fol- 

lowing demonstration. 

OD For convenience’ sake 

and not to take up too 

much space the follow- 

ing propositions will be accepted without further proof. More- 

over, a proof may be found in almost any work on mechanics or 
physics. 

First. A body at A (Fig. 1) when acted upon by two similar 
forces AB, and AG, will pass over the diagonal AJ of the par- 
allelogram ACDB. 

7 ~ 
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Second. The earth revolves about its axis from west to east. 

Third. All fixed bodies upon the earth’s surface have the 
motion from west to east. 

Fourth, The nearer a structure is to the equator and the 
higher it projects from the earth’s surface the greater will be its 
velocity. 

m For example, the top of a tower has a greater velocity than its 
ase 

Fifth. The moment a ball falls from the tower it is acted 
upon by the force of gravitation and the centrifugal force. 

Let o (Fig. 2) be the center of the earth, cd a portion of the 
earth’s surface and ca a tower. 

The motion of the earth is in the direction from ¢ toward d 
(vide 2d prop.) and the tower ca moves in the same direction 
(vide 3d prop.) 

The point @ (or top of tower) describes the large arc ad in the 
same time that the point ¢ (or base of tower) passes through the 
space cd, 

Ifa ball be allowed to fall from a, by virtue of the force of 
gravitation it would take the direction ac, and by virtue of the 
earth’s centrifugal force it would take the direction ad, Conse- 
quently, according to proposition 1, the ball will take the direc- 
tion ae, or pass through the diagonal ae of the parallelogram 
abce which is determined by the forces ac and ad. 

If a line is drawn from é parallel to ac, it will fall to the right 
of dd, or eastward of the point @. In the same time it takes the 
point, at the base of the tower to move from ¢ to d, the ball 
Passes through the line ae. Whenc arrives at d the ball arrives 
in ¢, that is the ball falls toward the eastward and strikes there. 
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The Heavens. 


The teacher by short conversations can interest the pupils in 
what is going on in the heavens. 

Who saw Jupiter last night ? 

In what constellation was he? (Taurus.) 

Who was up early enough to see Venus? 

In what constellation was she? (Aquarius.) 

These questions in various forms will set the children to watch- 
ing and will acquaint them with the two leading planets, and this 
is a fundamental step. 

The moon can be studied every night almost. Their parents, 
if farmers, will keep track of the four stages of the moon’s pro- 
gress through the heavens. 

What day was new Moon? (5) 

What day will be first quarter ? 

What day will be full moon? (19) . 

What day will be last quarter? (27) 

The passage of the moon by the planets, and through the con- 
stellations can be watched. 

It will be well for the teecher to call attention to the progress of 
the moon the day before the event. (See the almanac.) 

April 1, the moon conjuncts with Venus 


(12) 


= a ee . “Mercury 
“ 4 “ Venus “ * * Aquarius 
“ 9, “ Moon Jupiter 
ak ees Saturn 
oe we. & Uranus 
‘ * Mars 
—-. *. ae " “ * Libra 


Uranus will not be visible to the naked eye, but it can be re- 
ferred to. It will take but a few words daily to set the pupils to 
looking at the stars; they will gain information that will be of 
great benefit all their lives. 


~ 
The Uses of Steam. 


It lifts, it lowers, it propels, it stows. 
It drains, it plows, it reaps, it mows. 
It pumps, it bores, it irrigates. 
It dredges, it digs, it excavates. 
It pulls, it pushes, it draws, it drives. 
It splits, it planes, it saws, it rives. 
It carries, it scatters, it collects, it brings. 
It blows, it puffs, it halts and springs. 
It bursts, condenses, opens and shuts. 
It pricks, it drills, it hammers and cuts. 
It shovels, it washes, it bolts and binds. 
It threshes, it winnows, it mixes and grinds, 
It crushes, it sifts, it punches, it kneads. 
It molds, it stamps, it presses, it feeds. 
It rakes, it scrapes, it sows, it shaves. 
It runs on land, it rides on waves. 
It mortises, forges, rolls and rasps. 
It polishes, rivets, files and clasps. 
It brushes, scratches, cards and spins. 
It puts out fires, and papers pins. 
It weaves, it winds, it twists, it throws. 
It stands, it lies, it comes and goes. 
It winds, it knits, it carves, it hews. 
It coins, it prints — aye! — prints this news. 
—St. Nicholas 
(Each line of the above may be questioned upon in such a way 
as to bring out much discussion. Thus a series of talks on steam 
and its uses may be conducted.) 


es 
A Lesson in Ethics. 


By AN Ex-TEACHER. 


CasE,—Three boys, aged 11, 13, and 14, had wilfully de- 
stroyed a piece of school property. 

TREATMENT.— The teacher required them to share alike in pay- 
ing for it. 

The teacher being experienced knew the dangers attending 
this mode of treatment. The first of these was that the boys 
might try to steal the money. It was a bad time to put them on 
their honor. The temptation would probably prove too strong for 
their uncultivated natures, over which she had not taught the 
school long enough to have acquired a strong control. On the 
other hand, it might prove a moral injury to assume their mora! 
weakness. Some safeguard against dishonesty was needed that 
would not appear to them in that light. 


The teacher decided to put it on a business basis. She made 


out a bill to each of the fathers of the boys and sent it by mail, 
telling the boys that she had done so, they having put their fa- 
thers in debt to the school to that amount. 


She explained the 
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matter quietly to them, telling them that as the only amends they 
could n.ake would be by paying, and as they were not supposed 
to be financially responsible to that amount the law must of 
course look to their fathers to make good the loss. 

‘1 wo of the boys went home, took their thrashings as the nat- 
ural consequence of their misdeed and appeared at school next 
morning with the required money. The third ran away fearing 
a brutal father, but falling into sore necessity, returned home 
after a few days, received a savage beating and kicking and was 
sent back to school with the amount charged in the bill. 

The teacher feared the result upon the boys of the parental 
chastisement, which she had foreseen from the first as a neces- 
sary evil. The return of the runaway causing a renewed whisper 
of discussion among the pupils she made the incident the subject 
of a class talk. 

“Scholars,” she said, “ I want we should have a little talk to- 
gether about the matter that has worried us all more or less dur- 
ing the last few days and that has at last come to an honorable 
termination. It is a matter that | intended to keep between the 
three boys implicated and myself; but it has become one of more 
public interest through delay and the very serious turn that Ja- 
cob’s dread of punishment gave the affair. Since we are all 
thinking about it, let us think together and see if we cannot all 
join in thinking kindly. 1 noticed various expressions pass over 
your faces as Jacob came in this morning. Most of you, I think, 
were relieved to feel that the right thing had at last been done 
and the cloud was removed from Jacob’s sky. 

“I have watched the three boys most interested in this thing, 
and | don’t believe that any one of them thinks quite clearly about 
it. [I shouldn’t wonder if we can, among us all, help them to a 
little light on the question. Alice, I have seen you look thought- 
ful in this connection; what have you thought about it ?” 

Alice.—\ thought it was a great pity the boys should do such 
a thing in the first place. Then [ thought that since they ad 
done it, it was much better to take the consequences and not run 
away from them. Lem and Jim got over their trouble quickly, 
but Jacob made himself more trouble. But I couldn’t help feel- 
ing sorry tor Jacob. 

Teacher.—And you were glad to see him well out of his scrape 
at last. Well, Nicholas? ; 

Nicholas.—| think if Jacob’s father hadn't licked him so hard 
he wouldn’t have run away. 

Lizzie —ZJ think if Jacob hadn’t run away his father wouldn’t 
have whipped him so hard. 

Teacher—I\ shouldn’t wonder if you were both right. Of 
course Jacob had to take double punishment for two faults, and 
I’ve no doubt he realizes the justice of this. Well, Ralph? 

Ralph.—My father says too much lickin’ ain’t good for a boy. 

Sidney.—(one of the three culprits) If I was a boy’s father 
and he wouldn’t mind any other way I’d lick him good and hard, 
I get hard lickin’s myself, but I never get licked for nothing. 

Teacher. - Whipped you mean. Don't let us suppose you 
would wear your tongue out on an unruly son, with a good rattan 
at your command! (Smdling.) I think, scholars, that Sidney 
feels his father’s love through all the whippings he earns, and 
that is what I fear some boys fail to see. Some one has said, 
“ The object of punishment is to reform the guilty,” and this is 
true of punishments inflicted upon children. Tell us, Sidney, 
why your father whips you. 

Szdney.--So I won't do the same thing again. 

Teacher.—And yet you do it again sometimes, as I judge from 
what you said before. Are we to judge from this that your 
father does not whip you hard enough ? 

Stidney.—I s’pose so. You see, he don’t like to lick me. 

Teacher.—Nor to whip you, either, 1 suppose. How is it, 
children; do our parents punish us because they like to ? 

Facob.—My father likes to lick me when he yets at it! (The 
teacher had purposely waited for Jacob to join in the discussion 
spontaneously. Seeing him surly in the beginning she felt sure 
that sparks of sympathy and of fellow-feeling would not be lack- 
ing in this ‘experience meeting,” or fail to werm him up to a 
sense of renewed kindred with his classmates.) 

Teacher.—O, 1 think you are mistaken, Jacob. Your father, 
no doubt, gets excited and whips you harder than he would in 
cold blood. But it rests with you not to excite him. Put your- 
self in his place. What would you do with an unruly boy? Be 
as fair as Sidney is. You surely have many proofs that your 
father loves you. Come, tell us some of them. 

Jacob —Oh, he earns the livin’ for all of us, but every father 
has to do that. 

Teacher.—But, Jacob, do you think he does it because he has 
to? Ifso you are mistaken again, for there are parents who get 
rid of their children in various ways—-who even sell their children 
into slavery! Well, Aggie? 

Aggite.—I\ think Jacob’s father loves him, but hasn’t a good 
way of showing it ; and when Jacob does wrong, his father gets 
hot-tempered and then Jacob thinks he doesn’t love him. 

Percy.—I think Jacob would be just that kind of a father him- 
self. 

Teacher.—-What do you think, Jacob? 


Jacob.--1 ain’t compiainin’ o’ my father. He's all right. 
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Teacher.—The question for us to consider is : Why do chil- 
dren make such a poor return for the devotion of parents ? What 
is your thought, Alice? I saw one leap to your eyes. 

Alice.-—I think we have a lot of faults to cure and we can’t do 
it all at once, and no matter if we love our parents and try ever 
so hard, we do a good many wrong things. 

Percy.—Sometime we don’t think. 

Sidney.—Sometimes the old Nick gets in us and we do things 
we £now are wrong and then we’re sorry afterward. 

Emily.— But then it’s too late. 

Percy.— lt isn't too late for the next time. 
try all the harder. 

Teacher.-1 see most of you incline to Alice’s opinion that 
children are well meaning, but have a hard time with what the 
churches call “ original 3in’”’--that is, sin born in us. I believe 
this is so, and I’m going to teil the secret of my belief. But first 
I want Dick to teil me wy his father whipped him. 

Dick.—He told me not to bring any more bills home to him 
and I[ thought it was because he had to pay the money; but now 
I think it was for what I did. He don’t want me to do such 
things no more, and he thought if I got a good lickin’ I’d remem- 
ber. 

Percy—Some people punish themselves to make themselves 
remember. My uncle that lives at our house does. I think it’s 
a good plan. The other day I bit my finger till the blood almost 
came for doing something I didn’t want to do again. 

Teacher.—Listen to that, Jacob! If your father punished you 
with his ¢ee¢# you would be sure he did not Jove you. Yes, it is 
a good plan to punish ourselves. If children would do that pa- 
rents would have less punishing to do. And oh, what a happier 
time that would make for the parents! 

But about this doctrine of “ original sin.” I want to make that 
plain to you. Sidney says that sometimes the “ Old Nick gets 
into a fellow.” If I can make you understand who the “Old 
Nick” is you will be able to watch out for him more successfully. 
What if I should say that he is nothing more or less than dady- 
tshness ? 

Aggte.—But babies are sweet ! ° 

Teacher.—Sc they are; and their sweetness, and innocence, 
and helplessness make us love them in spite of all the biting, and 
kicking, and screaming, and tearing they cando. When they do 
wrong we say, ‘‘ They know no better,” and Jove them all the 
same. But what should you think if I should say that zo one 
does wrong who knows better ? . 

Percy.— Men and women do wrong sometimes. 

Stdney.—I do wrong sometimes when I know better. 

Teacher.—To “ know better” means more than you think it 
does. If you were to stop and consider, and fully weigh the con- 
sequences you would never do wrong. Remember I say /xd/y. 
Some of the consequences you may not know about. Some you 
may forget to think of. What is not clearly in your mind you do 
not at that moment 4zow. Old Socrates, one of the wisest men 
of Greece, believed that sin was the result of ignorance and that 
perfect knowledge would produce perfect virtue. Iam going to 
give you an added reason for believing this— my reason, for be- 
lieving it. It is a reason out of history. 

Away ‘’way back in the life of the human race people knew 
much less than they do now. A child of five years, in our times, 
knows as much in some directions and a great deal more in others 
than the average man in those days was able to learn in his whole 
life. The thinking our ancestors have done enables us to think 
very much more rapidly than they could ; and the inventions that 
age after age has produced give us much better means of think- 
ing and more time for thinking than we used to have. We thus 
grow in character more smoothly and rapidly, and are in a sense 
older at the same age than they were. 

Percy.—- Washington was a great and good man and he lived a 
hundred years ago. 

Teacher.—Yes, and King Alfred was a good man and he 
lived nearly a thousand years ago. But with every century there are 
more and more good people because there are more and more truly 
wise people. The reason there are still so many crimes committed 
is because there is still so much ignorance in the world. Ii we 
were to go through the prisons in our country we should find 
very few educated people in them ; and if we were to examine those 
few we should find them not truly wis-. They have all started 
out with some false notion that has led them astray. Some be- 
lieve that 40 be rich zs to be happy. This is not true, and all who 
believe it do more or less wrong, and come to grief in one way or 
another. 

The average child of this generation has a power of more rapid 
mind growth than the average child of any age before us; and 
if it gets the right sort of knowledge to feed upon it becomes 
manly or womanly sooner than the children of former times. 

But this strange fact is true: Every child has to go through 
all the stages of growth that the human race has gone through. 
There was a time when all men were savages; and so there is a 
time in every child's life when he acts like a savage. With some 
children this stage is quickly passed through, while with others 
it lasts all their lives. It depends upon how much wisdom they 
get. There are babies who get through their love of destruc- 


If we're sorry we'll 
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tion before they leave the cradle, and begin as soon as they can 
toddle about, to pick up their playthings and take care of them. 
There are other children who destroy their toys and every- 
thing else they are allowed to touch until long after you would 
think they ought to know better. They do not eo | know better 
because they have not thought clearly about it, and we can only 
know by thinking. Their brains are not yet ready to do this 
kind of thinking, so it is of very little use reasoning with them. 

You know we say that such a child “takes after” its mother 
and such a child “ takes after” its grandfather. We inherit our 
powers of growth. Minds are like bodies. Some children grow 
wise or tall faster than others. Some children grow slowly for 
awhile and then shoot up quite suddenly. When we see a child 
lingering in the growth stage of savagery, we naturally watch to 
see him shoot out of it and grow rapidly for a while. 

It is a beautiful thing to see manliness and womanliness dawn 
in the young characters we love, and it is a glorious thing to feel 
it dawning in ourselves. Now let us turn to our arithmetic, and 
put all the manliness and womanliness we have into that. 

NoTe.—An ordinary sermon has little, or evil, effect upon an unruly boy, 
but this method of first drawing the boy into relations of kinship with his 
classmates and then showing him that h s unruliness was backwardness (in- 
stead of the heroism he had perhaps been led to believe it) is calculated to 
rouse his powers of growth. It is because they mistake swaggering for man- 
liness that boys emulate swagger. The philosophical truth taught in this 
lesson is adapted to banish this illusion, and is not too ‘‘ deep” for such a 
class of pupils as that represented. 


Supplementary. 


The Blue and the Gray. 


A Pi AY FOR MEMORIAL Day. 
By 1, j. C. 
{ Grandmother Allen. 
| Bess Sisters. 
Cuaracters. { Jane §>*t 
| Herbert —(Their Brother). 
| Jack—(His Friend’. 
Scene 1.—Family sitting-room.—In foreground, on the left, 
a table with sewing basket ; to right of table, a recking-chatr.— 
Door at back, left center ; window with curtain at right.— 
Grandmother discovered seated in rocking-chatr sewing button 
on Herbert's jacket. Herbert stretched on floor,in shirt s.eeves, 
with head buried in hands studying aloud. 


Herbert.—“ No more shall the war cry sever, 

Or the widening rivers be red ; 

Our anger is is (looks at book), 
Our anger is banished forever 

When are laureled the graves of our dead.—(/n/ent/y.) 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day— 
Love and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray !”” 


There (Throws book to back of stage). 1 know it at last. It 
took me a long time, though (s/retches), and now I’m so mixed, 
Grandma, that I don’t know which soldiers were the B/ue or 
which were the Gray. 

Grandmother,—The Confederates wore the gray uniform and 

the Union soldiers wore the Blue. 
_ Herbert.—O,yes,1 remember now. There's a picture of Grant 
in this book (gets up and takes book off shelf or table at left and 
opens zt), and he has on the blue uniform, or at least I colored it 
blue with my crayons. 

Grandmother.—(Shakes her finger at him.) Will you re- 
member your piece to-night, Herbert ? 

Herbert.—| think so. What are the girls going todo? (Puts 
book back, walks down stage, and stands with back to audience.) 

Bess.—(Outside.) Where zs grandmother ? 

Jane.—(Outstde.) Let's look in the sitting-room—(oth girls 
enter, Jane first.) Ah! Here she is (runs to grandmother, 
throws her arms around her. In doing so knocks off glasses 
and disarranges cap.) 

Grandmother — Be care-ful, Jane, you are so strong! 

Jane.—(Shows hand bound up in handkerchief.) 

Bess.—(Enters with apron full of flowers.) Do look, Grand- 
mother at these beautiful flowers we have been picking to carry 
this afternoon. 

Grandmother —(Looking into apron.) How beautiful. 

Jane—(Leaning on back of Grandmother's chair.) Yes, they 
are very beautiful. But every one has a beautiful thorn too 
(looking at hand). All but the one whose thorn I've got. 

Bess.—( Walking to center.) But you would grab them, Jane, 
(lets flowers fall into a heap on the floor). Come, let's make the 
bouquets. (A// three, sit on the floor around the flowers.) 

Jane.—Oh, | forgot, Herbert, Jack is looking for you in the 
garden. Go call him. 

Herbert.—(Gets up and walks to door.) Jack! Hello! 


soar | Family Sitting- 
SCENE. ] Room. 


TimE.—Morning. 
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Come up—(/ooks at girls) and tease the girls. 
glances.) 

Jack.—( Stands at door embarrassed, Herbert pulls him in.) 

Grandmother.—Come in, Jack. We are all glad to see you. 
See, the girls are arranging the flowers for the soldiers’ graves. 
You can help them, | am sure. 

Jack.—( Takes off cap, Herbert puts it on chair and both sit 
down with girls.) Mother said she hoped you would come over 
with the girls this evening to our party, Mrs. Allen. 

Grandmother.—Y our mother is very kind, Jack, I shall come 
if 1 can, So it istobe a Memorialevening. What are you going 
todo? 

Jack.—Well, mother said you knew all about how Memorial 
day began and may be you would tell me something nice to de, 

ess.—Yes, and she must help us, too. Just think the party 
is this evening and Jane and I haven’t athing. Herbert has a 
piece to speak, about the Blue and the Gray. 

Grandmother.—\ have another pretty one for Jane, and Bess, 
you must sing. 

Herbert.—( Covers ears with hands.) 

Jack.—Mother wants a motto to put at each plate. I've got 
one for her, (¢akes paper out of pocket and reads.) “lf any man 
attempts to haul down the American flag shoot him on the 
spot.” 


(Girls exchange 


ot. 
Herberi.—That’s good, Jack. How would you like, “ Give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

jJack.—Give mea pencil. (Writes on paper. 
jump up and get books and sit down again.) 

Bess.—Here’s mine: “ Don’t give up the ship.” 

Jane.—And here is mine: ‘1 regret that I have but one life to 
give to my country.” 

Grandmsher.—I think that is the best of all, Jane. 

Herbert.—Do you know how many shots are fired in the salute 
at a soldier's funeral, Jack ? 

Jack—Yes. Three rounds of blank cartridges, with the muz- 
zles pointed up of course (gets up from floor and imitates the 
salute, then straddles a chair, leaning chin on back of tt). And 
they wrap the soldier’s body up in the flag he fought for. 

Bess.—(Gets up and puts back books.) 

Jane.—It makes me feel so sorry to see the officer’s horse all 
saddled and being led behind the hearse. 

Bess.—(Leaning over grandmother's chair.) Do you think war 
it right, grandmother? It seems so cruel. 

Grandmother.—lt is very cruel, dears, and some day let us 
hope we won't have to have any at all. 

Jane.—(Gets up and kneels at Grandmother's feet.) But you 
were going to tell Jack about your first Memorial day. 

Grandmother.—Yes. So was. It was not called Memorial 
day then. (She stops sewing.) 1 was about as old as your 
mother, Jack, a long time ago. (Sigds.) When the war broke 
out, my boy Phil was at college in the North and Tom was at home 
in Columbus with the girls and me. Phil thought the North was 
right, so he joined the Blues. Tom thought the South was right, 
and fought with the Grays. (TZakes of glasses and wipes 
them.) 

Herbert.—How old were they? (W2th bunch of white flowers 
in one hand and red in the other gets up and walks behind chair 
to right of table, carelessly puts flowers on table, and leans his 
face on his hand.) 

Grandmother.— Tom was nineteen and Phil was twenty-one. 

Herbert.—And they were both killed ? 

Grandmother.—Yes. (Bess drops flowers and listens.) Yes, 
they brought Phil to me in the winter and my bonnie Tom in the 
spring. We buried them side by side. Those were very sad days, 
children. And while the war went on we were thinking always 
of the brave boys sleeping in the church-yard. ‘lhere were so 
many sleeping there. When the spring came again, like Jane and 
Bess, I gathered flowers to dress the graves. My friends joined 
with me and every year did the same. This was the beginning of 
Memorial day. 

Jane--has made them choose the 30th of May? 

Grandmother.—Some say it was because on that day the last 
soldier of the Union Army in the last civil war was discharged. 
(Motions to Herbert and helps him on with his coat.) 

Jack.—Mother said it was in Columbus that they first decor- 
ated the Confederate and the Union graves alike. 

Grandmother.—Yes, you see they were doth my boys, no mat- 
ter what colored uniform they wore. 

Bess.—-I'm so glad you thought to do it, grandmother, dear. 
See here we have all the red flowers and here all the white, which 
shall be for the Union men? 

Jane.—The red. 

Herbert.—And the white for the Confederates, 

Bess.—All right! Come help me gather them up and put them 
in water. 

Herbert.— (Crosses back to girls and assists. Jack and Jane do 
the same.) (Outside.—voices singing softly “ We are tenting to- 
night.’’) 

‘Grandusther Picks up white and red flowers and blends 
them together and buries her head in them on the table.) 


(CURTAIN.) 


Both girls 
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SCENE II.--Same as before. 7Zzme.—Afternoon. 


Jane.--(Enters slowly with books. Studying to herself and 
gesticulaiing. Continues to walk up and down center of stage.) 

Herbert.—(enters hurriedly and picks up book from floor me 
he had thrown it in the morning and. begins to pace the floor 
studying to himself.) 

Jane not seeing Herbert walks across and runs against him. 
Both say “I beg your pardon!” then turn in opposite direction 
and continue to study as before.) 

Jack-—(enters with both hands in pockets and hat pulled over 
his eyes. Shakes head energetically, stands for a moment and 
in dumb show recites. Then walks up and down center of stage. 
Turns to right and runs against Jane. Turns to right and 
runs against Herbert. All three stand looking at one another.) 

Bess——(outside, singing “The Star Spangled Banner.’’) 

All three turn backs to audience and clap their hands over 
thetr ears. 

Herbert.-Who can study in a piace like this? 

Jack--(looking at watch.) Only fifteen minutes before the 
procession passes. 

Jane--\'m going mad. (Seats herself in rocking chair.) 

Bess —(stzll singing outside). 

Fack.—Please hear my piece, Jane. 

Jane--(rocking frantically to and fro). Can't. Dont’t know 
my own. 

Fack.—-Herbert, won’t you. 

Herbert—-(sitting on table). Have forgotten all I learned this 
morning (continues to study). 

(All three now study aloud—trying to drown Bess’ voice, 

Bess-—ouistde still singing.) 

Herbert—Bess! (loud.) 

Jack—Bess! (louder.) 

Fane—Bessie—e e! (oudest.) 

Bess—(stops singing). 

Herbert—What are you trying to do? 

Pess—(oulside). Sing. 

Herbert.—Well, its a noble effort but in the name of pity be 
satisfied with the effort. 

Bess.—(Enters very dignifiedly.) You are very rude, Mr, 
Herbert. Here, Jack, are some more facts for the party to-night 
(hands him an envelope containing slips). 

JSack.—(Opens envelope and reads slip.) “ The first legislative 
action was taken by the state of New Jersey.” 

“ The first state to declare Memorial day a legal holiday was the 
state of New York.” 

‘The United States never has declared it a legal holiday, but 
both houses when in session adjourn ‘as a mark of respect to the 
memory of our illustrious dead.’ ” 

Thank you, ever so much, Bess, they are splendid. I did not 
know anything about the United States never having declared 
it a legal holiday. 

Jane.—She didn’t have to, everybody was ready. 

Herb.—Yes, and so are we. (Both boys don their hats.) 

(Muffied drums heard outside. Ali rush to the window.) 
Get your things on, girls. (Ad/ throw books on table, Bess and 
Jane Exit—both trying to get through door at the same time.) 

Herbert and Jack.—(Run around the room in a circle looking 
for hats under tables, etc., etc.) 

Herbert.—Do you see it ? 

Jack.—What ? 

Herbert.—My hat. 

Jack.—(Looks at him and laughs.) Yes. 

Herbert.—Where ? (Looking around again.) 

Jack.—Oh !—Oh !—Oh !—On your head. 

Herbert—(Indignantly.) You think you’re very funny, don’t 
you. What were you looking for ? 

Jack.--Mine. 

Herbert.—There it is. 

Jack.— Where? 

Herbert—-(Laughing very heartily.) On your head (zmztating 

Jack's voice). 

Jack —Oh! 

(Drum outside.) 

Bess and Jane enter with hatsand flowers, Louder sound of 
drums. 

Herbert.—Here they are! Hurry up girls! 

Outside.—(Singing “ Marching through Georgia,” in which 
all join, the boys waving caps and the girls standing on chairs 
waving handkerchiefs and flowers over boys heads.) 


(CURTAIN,) 


NOTE.—Costumes.—The costumes of the girls and boys may be conven- 
tional apparel. The grandmother should wear a simple black dress with 
white muslin around neck and crossed in front, and cap of same, False 
curls, powdered with corn-starch, may be pinned to the inside of cap. These, 
with spectacles, complete the costume. In order to make the face !ook older 
the eyebrows and lashes can be whitened with ordinary powder and the 
wrinkles of forehead and mouth pronounced by black lines made with cray- 
on, etc. 

Setting.—In setting the stage, if it be impossible to set a window and there 
be a door, let the last scene at the window take place at the door. Should 
both be impossible, two curtains hung at the side can take the place of either. 

This might easily be played by four girls by changing the names and one 
or two of the attitudes suggested for the boys. 


When every goose is cackling, would 
No better a musician than the wren. 
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An Exercise for Bird Day. 


(CONTINUED.) 
Collected by GEORGIE F. DRAKE, 


The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
e thought 


— Shakespeare. 
THE SINGING LESSON. 


A nightingale made a mistake ; 

She sang a few notes out of tune ; 
Her heart was ready to break, 

And she hid away from the moon. 
She rung her claws, poor thing, 

But was far too proud to weep ; 
She tucked her head under her wing, 

And pretended to be asleep. 


A lark, arm in arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place ; 
The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her face ; 
She knew they had heard her song 
She felt them snicker and sneer ; 
She thought that life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 


“Oh nightingale!” cooed a dove; 

“O nightingale ! what’s the use ? 
You bird of beauty and love, 

Why behave so like a goose ? 
Don’t sulk away from our sight, 

Like a common, contemptible fowl ; 
You bird of joy and delight, 

Why behave so like an owl ?” 


“ Only think of all you have done ; 
Only think of all you can do; 

A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you! 

Lift up your proud little crest, 
Open your musical beak ; 

Other birds have to do their best, 
You need only to speak!” 


The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And, giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass ; 
The night was divinely calm; 
And the people stood on the grass 
To hear that wonderful psalm. 


The nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies ; 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people that stood below 
She knew but little about ; 
And this tale has a moral, I know, 
If you'll try to find it out. — Fean Ingelow. 


TO THE CUCKOO, 


Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove! 
Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


The school-boy wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 





Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! —Logan. 


O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? — Wordsworth. 


The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The swallow, too, is come at last. —Smith. 
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Wild flowers are fringing the dusty lanes, _ 
The swallows go darting through fragrant rains. 
— T. B. Aldrich. 


PERSEVERANCE, 


A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves — 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 

With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 


And scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again,—and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked,—and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been sinitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan ? 
Have faith and struggle on! 
—R. S. S. Andros. 


Up springs the lark, 
Shrill-,\oiced and loud, the messenger of morn. 
— Thomson. 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
— Shakespeare. 


The lark sings for joy in her own loved land, 
In the furrowed field, by the breezes fanned. 
—Anonymous. 


I said to the sky-poised lark ; 
“ Hark! hark! 
Thy note is more loud and free 
Because there lies safe for thee 
A little nest on the ground.” 
—D. M. Muloch. 


A LARK’S NEST. 


A partridge, roaming o’er a field, 
Espied a nest but half concealed — 
By grasses overgrown : 
And, from within the moss-rimmed cup, 
A pretty speckled egg peeped up. 
Looking forlorn, alone. 


The timid creature, fearing ill 

Might harm the egg, already chill, 
By generous impulse stirred, 

Slipped quietly upon the nest. 

And folded close against her breast, 
The cradle of a bird. 


She watched and fed the nestling small, 
And blithely answered to his call, 
As if it were her own. 
From many of her ways beguiled, . 
Because of this peculiar child 
Upon her bounty thrown. 


When she believed ’t would tiptoe out, 
And roam the harvest fields about, 
Or join the partridge throng, 
Behold, it poised its wings. and flew 
Up toward the heavens so bright and blue, 
In ecstacy of song! 


The foster-mother looked, and heard 
The carol of the soaring bird, 

And felt a blissful thrill, 
That she, so humble and so plain, 
Had helped another one to gain 

The niche ‘twas meant to fill. 


And often may the lonely heart, 
Performing well a noble part 

To one amid life’s throng— 
Awaken with a glad surprise— 
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When, like a lark, the birdling flies 
And floods the world with song ! 


i 
In One Grave. 


By CLaRA E, COOPER. 
“ And there ts no respect of persons,” 


On the opposite banks of the river, camped 
Two armies at close of day, 

And waited the coming of morning’s light 
Ere they should begin the fray; 

And down by the camp-fire’s flickering light, 
Two soldiers sat thinking of home, 

Of the mother, and sister, and sweetheart dear, 
Who were waiting for them to come ; 

And tears tilled the eyes of both the men, 
Tho’ each was a soldier true, 

And one of them wore a coat of gray, 
And the other a coat of blue. 


At the dawn of the morning the fight began, 
And lasted till fall of night, 

Then again on the opposite river banks 
Shone the camp-fire’s flickering light, 

But out on the field where the conflict raged, 
On the rise of a little hill, 

Lay the two who had sat there and thought of home, 
Each brave heart forever still ; 

Side by side they were lying there, 
"Neath the softly falling dew, 

And one of them wore a coat of gray 
And the other a coat of blue. 


Their comrades lifted each silent form. 
And crossed the hands on the breast, 

Then side by side in the self-same grave, 
They were laid to their last long rest 

And tho’ mother or sweetheart may never find 
The spot where each body lies, 

God knoweth each unknown soldier's grave, 
That is under the Southern skies ; 

And over each humble mound alike 
His beautiful wild flowers grew, 

Never heeding that one wore a coat of gray, 
And the other a coat of blue. 


Pr 
Our Tree. 


By JENNIE D. Moorr, 


1st Pupil—Into the sunbeams’ keeping 
The mellow sunbeams bright, 
We give our tree, to nourished be, 
By the warm, life-geving light. 


2nd Pupil—The gentle breezes, tender 
That rustle the tree-tops high, 
Will whisper to it, how stately 
It may be, in the bye-and-bye. 


3rd Pupil.—And the rain, and the dew, will moisten 
And freshen the rootlets slight, 
And we soon shall see, in our spreading tree, 
A rare and beauteous sight. 


4th Pupil—And the birds will seek its shelter, 
How glad we then shall be, 
That on Arbor-day in the joyous May, 
We planted a fair young tree. 


All—Let us then rejoice and sing, 
That in the gladscme spring 
The spring-time of our lives and of the year, 
We have marked again the day 
Which we welcome every May 
And have planted thus a tender sapling here. 


oa 


I am taking THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and have for the last nine 
or ten years. I consider it an excellent paper, worthy of a place 
on every teacher's table. To me it has been a Source of !Mspira- 
tion and genuine help, and I highly value it. 

ASHER J. JACOBY. 


" 
' 


a 
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Editorial Notes. 


A series of attacks have appeared in the Wor/d upon the ad- 
ministration of the Elmira reformatory oy Supt. Brockway. 
There are two questions: (1) Are his methods with criminals 
correct ones? (2) Have all the facts been properly stated? No 
one who knows Supt. Brockway will believe he is inhuman; he 
believes in corporal punishment, but it is not often inflicted. He 
has been before the public for forty years as a manager of 
reformatories, and his plans and work are widely known; it is re- 
markable that only during the last year objection has appeared. 
It must be remembered that he has criminals to deal with, most 
of them young men who have set out ina career of wilful disobedi- 
ence to the law. Such must expect to be hurt when they are 
finally arrested; they are not at a picnic when in a reformatory, 
We believe Elmira reformatory will bear an honest investigation. 





Intelligence says : ** We cannot admit that there is anything of 
the fad nature about vertical writing; it is simply an improve- 
ment ; the evolution of a more sensible form than the one now 
prevailing.” 


_ That excellent paper the CAréstian at Work has taken the 
title, Christian Work. lt is a deservedly popular paper. 


The Zvangelist appears in a new dress and of about the size 
of THE JOURNAT. It isin its 65th year and grows better all the 
time, which is saying a great deal, for it was always excellent. It 
has a strong department of Christian Endeavor. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is again represented in the election of 
delegates to the International League of Press clubs at Atlanta. 
Two years ago Prof. Charlouis was a delegate to the meeting at 
San Francisco. Considering that there are only 13 delegates 
elected from New York out of the 750 members the compliments 
of a second election in the brief space is appreciated. 


The value of educational gymnastics as an aid to the govern- 
ment of children is overlooked by many teachers. Supt. J. E. 
Klock, of Leavenworth, Kansas, makes a good point in his recent 
annual report regarding it. He writes: ‘‘ The result of the intro- 
duction of calisthenics into the cause as a means of discipline, as 
well as physical development, has proved eminently satisfactory. 
Disobedience is often the result of physical weariness ; and bodily 
exercise, given at the proper time, may effectually avert many 
petty annoyances, or even cases of open rebellion. The drill is 
valuable as a means of cultivating the attention and a prompt and 
accurate compliance with directions given.” 


Just as we are going to press we hear that Col. G. T. Balch, who 
has for years energetically and enthusiastically labored for the 
advancement of patriotic training in the schools, died suddenly 
of apoplexy at his home, New York city. THE JOURNAL hopes 
to present a portrait and biographical sketch of him ina later 
issue. 


“ Circular of Information No. 8, 1893,” recently issued by the 
U.S. bureau of education, is an enlargement of Prof. Francis A. 
March’s pamphlet on spelling reform, published by the bureau in 
1881. The new circular contains a history of the movement from 
1884 to 1893. An account is given of the work for systematic 
spelling done by the Philolégical Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Spelling Reform Association, and other learned bod- 
ies in England and America; also the efforts tor orthographic 
simplification made in foreign countries. 

The commissioner of education, Dr. Harris, has prefixed a let- 
ter in which he bears strong and conclusive testimony to the value 
of a pronouncing print in teaching children and foreigners to read 
English. His conclusions are derived from twenty years of obser- 
vation in the St. Louis schools, of which he was for many years 
superintendent. He estimates the gain in time from the use of 
phonetic print as being from one and a half to two years; besides 
which, he says: ‘‘ The children learned to spell the ordinary spel- 
ling much more correctly than other pupils. This was due to the 
fact that they noticed the silent letters more carefully. The chil- 
dren learned logical habits of analysis and were more intelligent 
in regard to the meaning of what they read than others.” 

Circular No. 8, is well worth reading by teachers. It is sent, 
free, on application to the Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Canada asks compensation for her sealers. A new line of 
cable to be laid from Waterville, Ireland, to Nova Scotia. —— 
Many vessels wrecked on the New Jersey coast.——A bill to be 
introduced to Congress repealing the state bank tax.——Nicara- 
gua’s minister of war in charge of the reservation at Bluefields. 
——Death of David Dudley Field, the eminent jurist.——Large 
exports of gold to Europe.——Death of Senator Vance.——A 
strong move in favor of giving women the right to vote in New 
York state. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


While at Asheville, the great storm that prevailed over the upper 
half of the United States, made itself felt, carrying the thermom- 
eter from 75° to 15°; it was a terrific shock to me just coming 
from the mild climate of Florida. I took the train at 2:30, for 
Salisbury, and spent the afternoon in descending to the plains of 
North Carolina. The engineering on this road is very remark- 
able, reminding one of the “ horseshoe curves " on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad; there was a succession of these horseshoe curves. 
On reaching the plain the peaks of the Blue Ridge were seen 
covered with snow. 

Greensboro is a very pretty little town of seven or eight thou- 
sand people. The State Normal and Industrial school of North 
Carolina is located here, occupying four buildings; but it needs 
more room. It was founded in 1891. One of the potent in- 
fluences to this result was the action of the State Teachers’ As- 
semblies of '86, ’87, '88, ’89, ’90, urging its establishment. Very 
different did the teachers of New York state act fifty years ago, 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, STUDY HALL. 


when the first normal school was established. Dr. Curry, the 
Farmer's Alliance, and the King’s Daughters gave their aid, A 
very important point was that no arrangements had been made 
for the education of young white women, though young men had 
been taken care of and colored youths of both sexes provided for. 
While the school is (1) to fit women as teachers yet, (2) instruc- 
tion in drawing, telegraphy, type-writing, stenography, and other 
industrial arts is to be given; tuition is free to the first class, 
The aim is to add to the efficiency of the average woman in what- 
ever walk her life may be cast. 

Greensboro gave $30,000 in money, and a ten-acre lot, and thus 
secured the school. There are four buildings already, the dorm- 
itory and school building are of brick and architecturally pleasing. 
The students enrolled at the time of my visit numbered 389; all 
are women. They will average twenty years in age. In May, 
’93. the first class of graduates, ten in number went out; their 
diplomas were life licenses to teach—the first given in the state 
of North Carolina; these were graduates already of other insti- 
tutions, and most of them resigned good positions to obtain 
normal instruction here. Certificates good for five years may be 
earned by those who cannot stay the entire time and graduate. 

Brick buildings or stone ones either, do not make an institution 
—they only furnish a place where an institution may be. The state 
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of North Carolina has had in it for a number of years a most earn- 
est untiring educator, Dr. Charles D. Mclver. The teachers and 
the people became acquainted with him at the institutes, and 
when the bill passed for establishing the school, the feeling was 
unanimous, ‘‘ Charles D. McIver must be the president.” [ had 
watched with interest the efforts of the teachers to found the in- 
stitution, and was convinced that a man of remarkable ability 
was at its head. An examination of the school in practical oper- 
ation convinces me that the good fortune of North Carolina is in 
having such men as its president in its territory; such men can 
give it an educational character. Under his directien, it has be- 
come already one of the leading institutes in the South. 

A work of this importance and magnitude is often wrecked, 
stranded anyhow, by want of good judgment in the selection of 
assistants. President McIver has selected his associates with 
rare wisdom. The department of pedagogics is in the hands of 
a singularly able man, Prof. Claxton, referred to in my letter from 
Asheville; he is one of those fortunate teachers whose worth is 
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appreciated. Another man justly held in high esteem in North 
Carolina is Prof. J. Y. Joyner, formerly superintendent of the 
Goldsboro schools; he is associated with this important institu- 
tion, teaching literature and methods. Wellesley college is repre- 
sented in the faculty by two of its graduates ; the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the New York Teachers’ college, the 
Tenn. Peabody Normal college, the New York Woman’s Medical 
college, the Massachusetts Industrial college, each by one ; three 
members have pursued studies in Europe. 

The public schools here were established in '73, being the first 
to be supported by a special tax. The question’ was put before 
the people, and only seven voted against it. From 300 pupils in 
"go, the enrollment has gone up to 1,100; there is a high school 
of 157, a proportion not often reached in towns of this size. 
Supt. Grimsby is about to erect another building costing $9 ooo. 
It 1s wonderful how cheap they can build here; the Agricultural 
and Mechanical college for colored youth is a large fine 
structure, but it cost about $16,000; the building of the normal 
school-cost about one-third of what would be spent elsewhere. 

The Greensboro Female seminary, noted for having been pre- 
sided over by that man of wonderful powers, Chas F. Deems, 
and the Bennett seminary for colored youth, Guilford college, 
managed by Quakers, a co-educational school put in operation 
sixty years ago, are located here. 

The reader must remember that the battle of Guilford Court 
House in which Cornwallis took part was fought here; it pre- 
ceded but a short time the glorious victory of Yorktown, 

Altogether, this point is so interesting that I leave it with great 

reluctance, North Carolina is somewhat slow, but she is a noble 
state; nowhere have I seen the negro so comfortable, so well 
clad, and living in such a decent house. The state has undoubt- 
edly a bright future. The great movement in education is what 
will assure this. A. M. K. 
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Dr. J. L. M. Curry and Pres. D. C. Gilman recently visited 
Winthrop normal college at Columbia. Dr, Curry has been a 
close observer of the work of Prof. D. B. Johnson, president of 
this institute, and also superintendent of the Columbia schools, 
In addressing the superintendents at Richmond, Dr, Curry de- 
clared that while they had good superintendents in Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, and other Northern cities they had a man in Columbia 
who had built up a system of public schools equal in his opinion 


to any of them. They cannot but be appreciated by all critical 
observers. 


~ The teachers’ meeting recently held at Huron, N. D., was well 
attended. Supt. I. F. Nickell had provided an attractive program, 
The subjects chosen for discussion were mainly historical and bi- 
ographical. Among those relating to pedagogics were the fol- 
lowing : “ Assigning Lessons ;” “ Reading Circles and Their Pos- 
sibilities ;” “Opening and Closing of Schools; “ The Teacher's 
Work and Personal Influence ;” “ Moral Training of Children ;” 
“How Can We Make Our Institutes Better ;” and “ Are Monthly 
Examinations, Reports to Parents, the Course of Study, Reading 
Circle Work, etc., Making our Schools Better?” Each paper 
showed careful preparation on the part of the writer and was well 
received. Two teachers gave practical lessons, one teaching a 
class in history, the other a class of first year pupils. These les- 
sons were of particular interest. 


The appointment of Mr. J. A. Greene to the important position 
of superintendent of agencies of the New York division of the 
American Book Company is a well deserved compliment to a 
faithful officer. Mr. Greene was connected with the old firm of 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co., for several years, and on the formation 
of the A. B. C. was placed in a most responsible position, which 
he has held until his present promotion. He has a marked energy 
of character and a splendid faculty of forming strong friendships 
with all those with whom he comes in contact. In conjunction 
with numerous friends in the educational world, we tender him 
our warmest congratulations and also to the American Book 
Company, which is fortunate in having the services of so able and 
courteous a gentleman. 


To obtain a state diploma in Kentucky an applicant must be 
examined in addition to the subjects constituting the common 
school course, in (1) Science and art of teaching ; (2) English and 
American literature; (3) Psychology; (4) Physics; (5) Higher 
arithmetic ; (6) Algebra; (7) Geometry ; (8) Elementary Latin. 

A general average of go per cent. must be attained, and the 
lowest grade on any subject must not be less than 70 per cent, 
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The Study of Pedagogics. 
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FIRST-YEAR Books, 
History—Pestalozzi, Froebel, Mann. 
Principles— Psychology, 
Methods—Object Teaching, 
Civics—School Hygiene. 

SECOND-YEAR Books, 
History ~Comenius, Page, Great Teachers, 
Principles—Apperception, 
Methods—The Recitation, 
Civics. 

THIRD-YEAR BOOKS, 
History —Basedow, Rousseau, 
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WHIPPING MADE EASY. 


i al Punishment Question: 
f. Li ard’s solution of the Corpora 
_ —- turn the crank, the machine does the rest. 





Principles—Children’s Minds, Attention, 
Methods— School Management, 
Civics—Outlines. 


FOURTH-YFAR BOOKS. 


History—Herbart, Educational Reformers, 
Principles—Theory and Practice, 
Methods--Talks on Teaching, 

Civics. 


Gravitation and the Moon’s Motion. 


: ; formerly 
Mr. 1. W, Meyers, of Hampton, lowa, who wee to the 
county superintendent, suggests —= a4 setciiites. La- 
acceleration of the mene says, proved mathematically that the 
grange and Laplace, he says, pieced tn could never acceler- 
mutual attractions of the planets or s se orbi When they 
i motions in their orbits. 
ate or retard their mean m otion was an accelerated 
discovered that the moons mean Mm - D ie anaes athat 
: , cluded that it must be affected by seal 
motion they concludes has never been discovered 
torce besides gravitation; that force has } 
TAT. i-5shkananeentibe unse'yidvication and the moon's mo- 
mentum are sufficient to account for the acceleration of the 
moon's motion. The second law of motion teaches that “a 
given force will produce the same effect whether the body on 
which it acts is in motion or at rest; whether it is acted-on by 
that force alone for by others at the same time.” It applies 
especially to projectiles and celestial bodies; the motion pro- 
duced by the action of two forces is known as resultant motion. 
Natural philosophy teaches that if a ball be thrown horizontally 
it will move in a curve line, and if the atmospheric resistance 
could be removed this curve line would be the result of two forces, 
momentum and gravitation ; also that the curve line, followed by 
the ball during oné second of time, is greater than the straight 
line which the ball would follow during one second of time if it 
were not acted upon by gravitation. Hence the ball has acquired 
an accelerated motion as the result of two forces. Philosophy is 
slow to point out this accelerated motion, but it points out very 
clearly through the parallelogram of forces that the curve line, or 
resultant, is the greater. Neither does philosophy in this case 
mention centrifugal force ; it leaves the ball to its own momentum 
and gravitation. 
Now for the application of this to the moon. According to 
Newton's theory, that body, if not acted upon by gravitation 
would move in a straight line about thirty-five miles per minute ; 
but being acted upon by gravitation she is controlled by two 
forces acting at right angles—hence, like the ball, she moves in a 
curve line, dropping away from her straight course about sixteen 
feet in one minute of time. This curve line is greater than the 
straight line through which the moon would have moved during 
one minute of time if not acted upon by gravitation; she has 
acquired an accelerated velocity through the action of the two 
forces. The parallelogram representing the two forces in this 
case would be proportional to a parallelogram one foot wide by 
about 12,000 feet long, and the diagonal, or resultant, would be 
only a hair-breadth greater than a side of the parallelogram. 
Small as this is it is not mentioned in Newton’s theory, but must 
be recognized according to the law of resultant, motion. Astron- 
omers ought rather to search for causes impeding the moon’s 
progress than for causes increasing her momentum. This theory 
supposes that either there exists a substance throughout the 
material universe that offers resistance to the planets and satellites, 


or their mean motions are gradually accelerated and their orbits 
gradually enlarging. 
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Ontario Educational Association. 
(CONTINUED.) 
TRAINING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Prin. Kirkland, of the Toronto normal school, presided: At 
the meeting of this section last year a committee was appointed 
to report on the following subjects : f 

1, Should training schools confine themselves to strictly pro- 
fessional work ? 

2. Should the science of education be studied in connection 
with practical teaching? Should it precede it? Should it follow 
it ? 

3. What is the value of observation as a factor in the training 
of teachers? What portion of the allotted time should be given 
to it? What is the best plan for the work of observation ? 

4. How should method be taught and at the same time avoid 
making imitators of the students? 

The chairman of the committee, Principal Kirkland, read the 
report, in which these subjects were very fully discussed. With 
respect to the first it was held, that a review or rather re-teaching 
of the subjects in the public school program was professional 
work ; that the science of education and practical teaching should 
go hand in hand, each contributing to the effect of the other ; that 
observation is of the greatest value in the training of teachers ; 
that methods will not make imitators if referred to their underly- 
ing laws; and that good models are as necessary for teachers as 
for painters, sculptors, and architects. 

Next followed an admirable paper on “ Lesson plans,”” by Mr. 
Scott, of the Toronto normal school. It was illustrated by refer- 
ence to history and arithmetic, and elicited considerable discus- 
sion. 

Dr. Stanley Hall, of Worcester, Mass., then gave an address on 
child study, which was held by the speaker to have a triple value. 
1. It would lead to accurate observation on the part of the teacher ; 
2. The pupil would be immeasurably benefitted in as much as 
being thoroughly understood by his teacher, his education would 
then be constructed along lines suirable in matter and method, to 
his mental powers and idiosyncrasies. 3. It would havea strongly 
scientific value. 

The address brought forth an able discussion of its contents by 
Dr. McLellan, Mr. F. C. Powell, and the Hon the minister of 
education, each expressing his full sympathy with the movement 
inaugurated by Dr. Hall and being carried out to some extent in 
the normal schools of the United States. 


THE INSPECTORS’ SECTION, 


The meetings were well attended. Mr. Arthur Brown, of Mor- 

risburg, held the chair. Dr. W. E. Tilley read a paper on 
“Grammar and Composition in our Public Schools,” in which he 
expressed the conviction that grammar was not well taught in 
the schools. Mr. A. Brown, of Dundas, spoke on “ Are Gram- 
mar and Arithmetic as Well Taught in Our Schools Now as For- 
merly? If Not, Why Not?” expressing the opinion that these 
subjects were the backbone of the public school course, but that 
they are not as thoroughly taught as they were twenty years ago. 
A lively discussion followed. “The Relation of the Country 
Board of Examiners and the Public School Inspector to the Model 
School,” was the subject of a paper read by Mr. W. McIntosh, 
of North Hastings, in which he expreased the opinion that the 
model school was the most important educational institution in 
the country. The paper was discussed at length. 
_ The Hon. G. W. Ross gave an informal address on the train- 
ing of teachers, the state of the school-house, out-building and 
grounds, and the importance of the inspector looking carefully 
after these matters. He emphasized the great value of the work 
done by the teachers’ institutes, and that teachers should be en- 
couraged to attend their institute and take an active interest in 
the work done. 

Dr. Bremner read a paper on “ Deformity in Children Caused 
by Faulty School Desks and Seats.” He exhibited a number of 
photographs showing the effects on children from the use of 
badly constructed seats. He gave the following points of a good 
seat: 1, It should allow the child’s feet to rest firmly on the 
floor; 2, the seat should form an angle of ten degrees with the 
floor ; 3, the back should be at right angles with the seat ; 4, the 
height should reach to the middle of the shoulders. 

“ Have we a sufficiently high ideal of the work to be done in a 
public school?” was introduced by Inspector Deacon, of Halton. 
He was of the opinion that teachers trustees, and inspectors have 
not a sufficiently high ideal of the work to be done in our public 
schools, (1) We endeavor to bring all pupils to the same level 
in our school work. (2) All the child's faculties should be edu- 
cated. (3) Training should come before knowledge. The state, 
the home, the school demand that the child should be trained. (4) 
Trustees have a very low ideal of school work. They do not 
realize the fearful responsibility involved in the proper education 
of the children. (5) Some teachers lay too much stress on mem- 
ory while others completely neglect it. (6) All teachers receive 
a professional education before beginning to teach, but many fail 
through laziness. (7) The teacher should be an example to his 
pupils in all moral matters. Among those who took part in the 
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discussion were Messrs J. C. Boyle, James McBrien, J. E. Lone 
and Dr. Kelly. 

Mr. H. R. Sandford, director of institutes in the state of New 
York, was introduced by Inspector J. L. Hughes, and briefly ex- 
plained the system of granting teachers’ certiticates in New York. 

“ How Shall we Secure Uniformity in the Extension of Third 
Class Certificates ?”’ was presented by Mr. Jno. Dearness, of 
West Middlesex. The speaker believed the extensions should be 
limited to the county where it is granted and limited to one, two, 
or three years at the discretion of the county board. The subject 
was further discussed by Messrs. W. E. Tilley, D. Clapp, C. A. 
Barnes, N. W. Campbell, J. S. Deacon, J. W. Garvin, and W. 
Carlyle. 

Ihspector Garvin, of Peterboro, read an interesting paper on 
“‘ The Literary and Professional Qualifications of Inspectors and 
model School-Masters.”” He considered that the impressions given 
in the model school were lasting,and that hence the principal should 
be a man of culture and high literary standing. He valued the 
professional attainments more than thé literary qualifications. 
The discussion which followed showed that inspectors and model 
school-masters do not think university specialists the most suita- 
ble persons for these positions, but that the men who work them- 
— up from the country school are most likely to do the work 
well. 

Inspector Dearness presented the report on the extension and 
renewal of third-class certificates. It was resolved that in the 
opinion of this section all third-class certificates should be limited 
to the county in which issued, and especially should this be done 
in the case of renewals and exclusions. A resolution was passed 
recommending that the municipal grant to rural schools be $100 
for each assistant teacher, instead of $50 as at present. 

‘* Should the Number of Trustees in Rural Sections be Increased 
to Five?” was a question which was discu8sed and ordered to be 
placed on the program of 1895, for further action. 

The following officers were elected :—-President, Mr. G. D, 
Platt, Picton; secretary, Mr. N. Gordon, Orangeville ; director, 
Mr. N, W. Campbell, Durham. 


THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


The meeting opened with an address from the president, Miss 
Laidlaw, of London, upon the increase of kindergartens during 
the past year, emphasizing particularly the necessity of teachers 
knowing the mothers and homes of the children. She stated 
that there were 85 kindergartens, 200 teachers, and 8,056 pupils 
in the kindergartens of Ontario 

Miss Mackenzie of London read a paper on kindergarten ex- 
tension and enthusiasm as a factor in that extension, This was 
followed by a paper from Miss Savage on “ Drawing.” Miss 
Macintyre spoke on “ The First Year's Training.” Mrs. Hughes 
then gave a talk on “Creative Development of Occupations with 
Assistants,” illustrating the subjects with paper-folding, weaving, 
and drawing. Mrs, Newcomb gave a paper on “ Transition 
Class.” 

The election of officers resulted as follows: president, Miss 
Macintyre, Toronto; director, Miss Laidlaw, London ; secretary, 
Miss F. Bowditch, Hamilton. 


THE MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Prof. McKay occupied the chair. He had chosen as the sub- 
ject of his inaugural address the attacks recently made on the 
study of mathematics, but particularly that of arithmetic. 

Mr. R. A. Gray, of London, read a paper on ‘ The place of 
Geometry in Our Educational System.” Prof, Dupuis, of Queens’ 
university, followed with one on “Geometry.” Dr. McLellan, 
whose name is well-known to THE JOURNAL readers, gave an 
address on the ‘Psychology of Numbers.” Mr. A. T. Delury 
described some discoveries in Euclidean geometry. 

The following were elected officers far 1894-95: Hon-presi- 
dent, Pref. Alf Baker; president, A. T. Delury, M. A.; vice- 
president, R. A. Thomson, M. A., Hamilton; sec-treas., Fred F. 
Manley, M. A., Toronto; executive committee, R. A. Gray, B.A., 
London; T. W. Standing, B.A., Tilsonburg; A. H. McDougall, 
M.A., Ottawa; J. Davison, M. A., Guelph; C. A. Chant, B. A., 
Toronto. Mr. F. F. Manley was elected as representive on the 
board of the general association. 


PUBLIC AND HIGH SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ DEPARTMENT. 


President S. F. Lazier, of Hamilton, occupied the chair. Mr. 
J. Z. Farewell, of Whitby, read a suggestive paper on “ Should 
Township Grants to Rural Pubiic Schools be Made $200 in place 
of $100 to Each?” The opinions expressed in the paper were 
approved by the association. 

Col. Cubitt, of Bowmanville, gave an address on *‘ The High 
School Curriculum,” recommending that the number of subjects 
taught in the high schools should be reduced. This was carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Col. Deacon, of Lindsay, introduced a recommendation that 
candidates falling at examinations on only one subject should 
have a second chance. It was shown that the regulations were 
pointing in the direction of taking into consideration the yearly 
standing of the candidates. 

Mr. Thomas A. Hastings, cf Toronto, spoke on “ The Truancy 
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Act and Night Schools,” as carried out in Toronto, and Mr. Jas. 
H. Burrett, of Pembroke, on ‘ Fifth Form Work in the Public 
Schools and the High Schools,” 

The election of officers resulted as follows :— President, John 
Ball Dow, B. A., Whitby ; first vice-president, Thos. A. Hastings ; 
second vice-president, Jas. H. Burritt, Pembroke; secretary- 
treasurer, George Anson Aylesworth, Newburg; executive com- 
mittee, the past president, and Rev. Dr. Alex. Jackson, of Galt; 
Messrs. W. H. McLaren, of Hamilton; J. B. Fairbairn, of Bow- 
manville; J. R. McNeillie, of Lindsay; A. Werner, of Elmira, 
and S. W. Brown, of Dunnville. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


I. J. Birchard, Ph. D, of Toronto, presided. L.E. EmbreesM. 
A., of Parkdale, read a paper on “ The Qualifications of Special- 
ists.” He stated that to be a specialist in any department, one 
should be an honor graduate in that department and should also 
have two years’ experience in actual teaching. 

The next paper was “ Post-Graduate Courses in the University 
of Toronto,” by J. Squair, B. A., in which the opinion was ad- 
vanced that although post-graduate courses may be desirable, 
the financial condition of the university does not permit of their 
establishment. 

A discussion followed on a report of a committee appointed to 
take the matter of university matriculation examinations into 
consideration. The chief point in the report was that the exam- 
ination should be divided so that a student might, if he so wished, 
take grammar, history, geography, and physics at one time, and 
the other subjects at a subsequent date. After a brief but warm 
discussion the recommendation of the committee was adopted by 
a majority vote. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: chairman, Dr. 
James A. McLellan; secretary, Prof. J. Squair, of Toronto, 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


_ Dr. W. J. Alexander presided. The program was varied and 
interesting. The following were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: president, J Squair; vice-president, D.R. Keys ; secretary- 
treasurer, W. H, Fraser; councillors, W. J. Alexander, Geo. E. 
Shaw, Miss E, Balmer, W. J. Sykes, and A. W. Burt. 


NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 


The session presided over by H. B. Spotton, M. A., was occu- 
pied in the discussion of two very important papers—one on the 
position of biology in the high school program, the other a very 
able paper read by Mr. Morden, of Napanee, on the training of 
science teachers. A committee was drafted to report on the 
latter subject at a subsequent meeting. T. H. Smyth, M. A., 
acted as secretary of this section. 





Washington. 


The first meeting of the Western Washington Teachers’ asso- 
ciation, held at Tacoma last month, was attended by upwards of 
400 teachers, This is a splendid beginning and speaks well for 
the teachers in Washington. An opportunity was afforded to 
See the city schools in session. This feature was greatly appre- 
ciated by the visitors, and all were full of praise of the remarka- 
ble progress that the schools have made in recent years. 

An excellent program had been provided. The labors of Prin. 
C. A. Taylor, of Seattle, as chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments and Prin, R. S. Brigham, as local committeeman, were 
crowned with success. President Gault, of Idaho university, who 
was formerly superintendent of the Tacoma schools, was present 
and was accorded a hearty welcome. He delivered a fine lecture 
on “ The Cultivation of the Ethical Imagination.” 

Prof. F, J. Barnard is the newly elected president of the asso- 
ciation. The next meeting will be held at Seattle in October. 





Suffolk County, N. Y., is doing well. The Teachers’ insti- 
tute of the First Commissioner's district held at Riverhead, April 
9-13, showed an attendance of 115. Conductor Isaac H. Stout 
added to his usual subjects a class exercise that was a complete 
success. Mrs. B. Ellen Burke and Prin. J. J. Harrison, of Sag 
Harbor, gave an interesting talk on primary work. Prin. W. S. 
French, of East Hampton, explained the induction method in 
grammar. Prin. F. A. Johnson, of Southampton, called the at- 
tention of teachers to habits of cleanliness in and around the 
school-house. Miss Ida Pettit, of Southamption, gave an inter- 
esting class exercise in phonics. Dr. William J. Milne, of the 
Albany Normal college, gave very helpful suggestions on the nat- 
ural method in teaching. The illustrated lectures by Con- 
ductor Stout on the Columbian exhibition and Mr, Frank R. Rob- 
erson on Japan and Japanese were well attended. 

One evening of institute week occupied the exercises of the 
teachers’ association of the district. Miss M. H. Jessup, of West 
Hampton, spoke on “ Physical Culture;” Prin. E. A. Fuller, of 
Good Ground, on the “ Relation of the Teacher to the Commu- 
nity.” 

The officers for the coming year are Prin. W. S. French, East 
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Hampton; vice president, C. H. Kirnan, Orient ; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Ida Leslie. 

The society propose to begin in September rext with monthly 
meetings. The teachers there are alive to the needs of educa- 
tion. 


The Florida Institute for the Deaf and Blind. 


The institution bearing this name occupies a beautiful site, north 
of the old city gate, St. Augustine, Fla. The grounds cover five 
acres of land. There are three main buildings, one 1s occupied 
by the principal and teachers, one by the white, and one by the 
colored pupils. In therear of these buildings is a structure in 
which are the laundry, carpenters’ shops, printing office, and pho- 
tographic studio. 

The school was organized in 1885, the state erecting the build- 
ings and granting an annual appropriation of $10,000. The stud- 
ents are furnished with board, medical attention, and clothing. 
Industrial training receives careful attention, certain teachers be- 
ing employed with special reference to their fitness for this work. 


Ta 








H,. N. FELKEL. 


The principal of the school, Mr. H. N. Felkel is a native Flori- 
dian born in 1850 At the close of the war he was forced by pov- 
erty to go into business, when but fifteen years old. Fortunately 
one of the partners in the business was his old teacher. Mr. Jas. 
F. Harley, the former principal of the Pisgah high school, and 
under him were continued and completed the classical and math- 
emetical courses. It was by virtue of the work done in this way 
and upon evidence of its merit that the certificate with the degree 
of A. B. was conferred on him by the West Florida seminary, the 
oldest endowed institution in the state. The same institution 
afterwards conferred on him the degree of M. A. 

Mr. Felkel's first teaching was done in 1874, near his birthplace 
in acountry school. In 1877, he was appointed by the governor 
of the state, superintendent of public instruction of his native 
county, to which position he was afterwards elected for four 
successive terms. Inthe meantime, he was called to the chair of 
English literature and physics in the West Florida seminary. In 
1886, he was elected to the principalship of the Tallahassee 
public schools, and during that year organized the Leon academy. 
In 1887, when the legislature of Florida complied with the con- 
stitutional provision, and made an appropriation for two normal 
schools, Mr. Felkel was chosen principal of the one for white 
students, located at De Funiac Springs. He opened that insti- 
tution in October, 1887, and continued its head until last June, 
when he resigned to accept his present position as principal of 
the State institute for the deaf and blind. 

Mr. Felkel is the pioneer in institute work in his state, having 
conducted the first institute under the auspices of State Superin- 
tendent Foster, in 1882. He has delivered hundreds of lectures 
in all sections of the state, and is, perhaps, the best known 
teacher in Florida. 





The schools of Galion, O., held a fair in which the results in 
penning, carving, sewing, drawing, baking, wood-working, etc., 
were exhibited to an admiring audience. Let others follow this 
example. 
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Teachers’ Association Meetings. 


APRIL 27-28—Northern I\linois Teachers’ Association at Dixon. 

May 3—Meeting of the Superintendents and Principals of Cook Co., IIl., 
at the Cook Co. Normal School. 

May 4-5—Fairfield County Teachers’ Association at Bridgeport, Conn. 

May 4-5—Nebraska State Association of Superintendents and Principals 
of Graded Schools at Lincoln. 

May 10o—Convention of County Superintendents of Kansas at Hutchinson. 

May 1o-11—Association of City Superintendents at Lansing, Mich. 

May 11—Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association at Willimantic. 

May 19—Hartford County Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Ct. 

May 24—New England Association of School Superintendents at Boston. 

June 6—Colored Teachers’ Association ot Alabama at Mobile. 

JUNE 19-21.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at ~Pertle Springs, 
Pres., Henning W. Prentis, St. Louis, Mo. , 

JUNE 19-JULY 3—North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City. 

JUNE 26—Texas State and City Superintendents’ Meeting, Galveston. 

JUNE 26-27-28-2z9—Ohio Teachers’ Association, Delaware, Ohio. 

JUNE 27-29—Texas State Teachers’ Association, Galveston, 

JUNE 28-29—Educational Institute of New Brunswick, St, John. 

JULY 1—Georgia State Teachers’ Association, Cumberland Island. 

JuLy 2—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Eureka Springs. 

JULY 2-28—Summer Meeting of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, University of Philadelphia at Phila. 

JULY 4—Mississippi State Teachers’ Association at Jackson. 

JULY 6-10—National Council of Education at Asbury Park, N, J. 

JULY 8-12—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association at Spartanburg. 

JULY g-10-11—New York Teachers’ Association, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

JULY 10-12—American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, N, H. 

JULY 10-13—National Educational Association, at Asbury Park, N. J. 

JuLy—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Media. 

AvuG. 16—Northeastern Teachers’ Association, Arkansas, at Priagoult. 

DEc, 26-27-28 —South Dakota Educational Association, at Huron. Pres., 
R. Gleason, De Smet; Rec. Sec'y, Kate Taubman, Plankinton; Cor. 
Sec’y, I, F, Nickell, Huron ; Treas., Harry L, Bras, Mitchell. 


Summer Schools, 


_ Cook Co., I1., Summer Normal School, 
cipal. W.S. Jackman, manager. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. W. A. Mowry, president, Salem, 
Mass. Beginning Monday, July 9. Five weeks, At Cottage City, Mass. 

Chautauqua Assembly, College of Liberal Arts and other schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N, Y. 

Summer School, University of Rochester, N. Y. 

The National Summer School of Methods, Science, Oratory, Literature, 
etc. Glens Falls, N, Y., July 17. Address Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, 
and C. F, King, Boston Highlands, Mass,., managers. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, Iowa. 
tin, president, Des Moines, lowa, July 9 to Aug. 4. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods at Bedford City, Va., beginning 


Col, Francis W. Parker, prin- 


C. W. Mar- 


Monday, June 25, and closing Friday, July 20. John E, Massey supt. of 


schools, Richmond, Va. 


Harvard Summer School, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. Charge of Walter L. Hervey, Pres 
of Teachers’ College, N. Y. July 5 to Aug. 1. 

The Central Summer School, Chautauqua Park, Tully Lake, N.Y. July 
23-Aug. 10. A School of Methods and Review for Teachers. Address 
Edwin H. Chase, manager, 465 Chenango st., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mid-Summer School, Owego, N. Y. Geo. T. Winslow, pres. 
H. T. Morrow, manager. 446 W. Clinton st,, Elmira, N. Y. 

H. E, Holt, Lexington, Mass,, Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony, Aug. 
14-31. Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 

State University of lowa Summer School for Teachers, will be held at the 
University, beginning June 18, and continuing four weeks. Dr. Chas. A. 
Schaeffer, pres.; J. J. McConnell, director of Univ. Extension, Iowa City, 
lowa. 

The Summer School of Cornell University, for Teachers and advanced 
students, July 6-Aug. 16, Ithaca, N. Y. Jacob Gould Sherman, D Sc., 
LL.D., pres., 41 East ave.; Prof. O, F. Emerson, sec. 

Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, associated with and under the 
State Normal College, Troy, Alabama. 

Summer School held at Ellsworth, Pierce Co., Wis. 
July 9. Supt. J. F. Shaw; Prin C. J. Brewer. 

Summer School at Muscoda, Wis. Six weeks, beginning July 9 to Aug. 
17. Under management of Joseph Schafer and Edgar E. DeCore. 

East Sound Summer School, Orcas Island, San Juan archipelago. 
16-Aug. 4. Supt. J. M. Shields, pres, ; Parker Ellis, sec’y. 

New York State Summer Institute for Teachers, Round Lake, N, Y, 
July 16-Aug. 4. Alexander Falconer, Edwin Frye, W. W. Hinman, W, 
S. Coleman, directors. 

University of Michigan Summer Courses of Instruction. July g-Aug. 17, 
Ann Harbor, Mich. B, A. Hinsdale, pres.; J. H. Wade, sec’y. 

Summer Course in Languages, Asbury Park, N.J., and Auditorium, 
Chicago, Ill. Under management of the Berlitz School of Languages. 
Circulars, 1122 B’way, N. Y. 

American School of Sloyd (Manual Training). Walter Kenyon, manager, 
July 9-27. Cook County Normal School, Englewood, III. 


Aadress 


Six weeks beginning 


July 





#4 SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THe Primary SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
gth Street, New York. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, COLDWATER, MICH. 
Weare indebted for the above cut to B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass , by whose system the building is heated and ventilated. 





Instruction of a Blind Deaf-Mute 


The Sunday World contains an account of a most remarkable 
case of a deaf, dumb, and blind boy who is an inmate of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute, New York city. In many respects the boy’s 
accomplishments appear as wonderful as those of Laura Bridg- 
man and Helen Kellar, with whom THE JOURNAL readers are 
acquainted. His name is Orrin Benson. He is now thirteen years 
old and the son of a Sullivan county, N. Y., farmer. Scarlet fever 
left him blind and a deaf-mute at the age of three. Until he was 
eight years old he received no instruction whatever. At that time 
he was brought to the New, York Deaf and Dumb Institute. Dr. 
Cur. ier, the principal of the institution, who has spent twenty 
years in instructing deaf-mutes had hopes that he could be taught 
= by patient work succeeded in making quite an intelligent boy 
of him. 

At first the boy was given an egg or some object the spelling of 
the name of which was simple. After familiarizing himself with 
its outlines, he received a card with the word printed upon it in 
raised letters. In this way he was taught many words. It is said 
that he learned much faster than his fellow pupils who were only 
deaf and dumb. 

Dr. Currier has also taught him to talk in the sign language, 
and to write upon the slate and blackboard. The slate the boy 
uses in writing was especially constructed for him, the space for 
each line being divided from the space below it by a small metal- 
lic ridge, that readily enables him to keep his linesseparate. He 
likes to be asked questions for the opportunity that affords him of 
answering them upon his slate. 

When he first attempted to write on the blackboard, his lines 
were very irregular and he sometimes wrote one word over an- 
other, but now his ability to judge distance has been so developed 
that he writes with considerable regularity, After each line he 
measures the distancé to the next one with his fingers very care- 
fully. 

Besides learning to read, write, and talk, the boy has made also 
remarkable progress in manual work for which he shows a par- 
ticular liking. He can work for hours with a knife fashioning such 
continuances as his imagination may plan. Each piece of work 
shows thought and skilful workmanship. 


The. Phrenological Journal for April says: ‘ Before the 
teacher learns phrenology he censures some pupils because they 
are less capable than others, but when he understands that one 
kind of organization is quick and penetrating, and another slow 
and plodding, he no longer commits this error, When he learns 


and can tell from the head that one pupil will gather facts rapidly 
and go from these to principles, and that another perceives prin- 
ciples readily and goes from these to facts, he no longer tries to 
teach them in the same way. He ceases to try to cast them 
all in the mold. He also learns that there is a better way to 
manage the broad, flat-headed boy than to antagonize or 
beat him; in fact he learns that there is rarely if ever any 
excuse for corporal punishment. He learns that the mind is 
composed of forty or more faculties, and that each of these must 
be developed as a faculty in order that the mind may be strong 
as a whole, He learns that the exercise of any specific power of 
the mind determines the blood to a corresponding specific part of 
the brain. To manage the angry pupil he has only to start a 
different train of thought in the mind of the pupil; this carries 
the blood to different part of the brain and he forgets his anger. 

“Pupils with great width of head at and above the ears manifest 
strong combativeness, force, energy, etc. Those with prominent 
lower foreheads manifest observing powers. Those with promi- 
nent development in the center of the forehead excel in history, 
and those prominent in the upper part of the forehead manifest 
reasoning power superior to those less developed in these regions 
of brain.” 





In the preparation of programs, for the N. E. A. meeting, the 
several department presidents are requested in a circular sent out 
by the secretary to conform to the following regulations: 


1. The association can offer no compensation other than the honor and 
opportunity of a place on its program, and the preservation of the matter in 
the volume of reports of its proceedings. 

2. Papers are limited to thirty minutes, or three thousand words, in pre- 
sentation ; discussions to ten minutes, or one thousand words. Justice to 
all concerned requires the strict enforcement of this limitation. 

3. Manuscripts must be delivered to the secretary immediately after they 
have been read, and cannot be returned to the writers. The association 
claims no property in the papers, however, other than the right to publish 
them, in full or in outline, in its reports. 

4. Manuscripts should be written with a typewriter, on one side only, and 
should be prepared so carefully in every respect that the printer may *‘ fol- 
low copy.” 

5. It will be impossible to send proofs to writers for personal correction ; 
but special care in proof reading will be taken by the editor of the volume. 

g. A synopsis, not exceediug 500 words, of each paper should be prepared 
and forwarded to the secretary as early as June 15. This will be printed 
for the guidance of those taking part in discussion and for the use of the 
press during the meeting. 

7. The fourth by-law must be enforced : ‘‘ No paper, lecture, or address 
shall be read before the association or any of its departments in the absence 
of its author ; nor shall any such paper, lecture, or address be publishec in 
the Volume of Proceedings, without the consent of the association, upon 
the approval of the executive committee.” 
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Correspondence. 
Our Kind Critics. 


In response to our occasional request for helpful criticisms a 
great many suggestive letters have been received, for which we 
thank the writers very cordially. We thought we understood the 
teaching sisterhood and their professional needs pretty well, but 
with this sort of codperation, especially should it continue, we 
shall get to know them better and better. Remember, friends, 
we are a/ways glad to hear from you in relation to any possible 
improvement in the help we are affording you. 

A word of sympathy for many who are so circumstanced that 
they cannot apply the working suggestions we give them in our 
papers. A teacher from Indiana writes: The teachers of our state 
are assigned too much work apart from their datly school duties 
to properly study the various methods set forth in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL aud THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. During vacation, 
the importance of these aids cannot be overestimated. The teach- 
ers can then peruse and absoré the gist of every item. A state 
whose teachers thus carry into their days and weeks of respite 
sufficient interest in their art to thus continue its study has little 
excuse for overcrowding them in their work. We fear, however,that 
in every state the two companion evils exist of indifferent teachers 
who require constant pushing and consequent requirements that 
cripple the activities of those conscientious in their devotion and 
progressive in spirit. The only cure for these evils is a more 
general normal training for teachers. A majority of professional 
teachers in any locality is needed to crowd the non-progressive 
out of the ranks or wake them up to the fact that their work is an 
art, and to justify a general demand for more treedom. 

Another teacher from a large city suggests that we could fur- 
nish matter more suitable for “ city schools "—that what we pub- 
lish seems more adapted to “country teaching.” The issue to 
which this criticism was applied was almost entirely made up from 
the practice of live city schools. That there are not more live 
city schools than there are, is, we fear, due to the two causes al- 
ready mentioned— deadweight teachers and machine law, to which 
are added two more—the abnormal size of schools and classes 
and the difficulty of getting a sufficiency of material for nature 
studies. In spite of these evils, however, many city teachers man- 
age to get proper material and to do live work. We purpose 
shortly the publication of some valuable hints for collecting sci- 
ence material during vacation. This will be recreation, health- 
getting, self-culture, and pedagogical advancement, all pursued at 
once—and what a boon to the children next fall and winter ! 





In a community where profanity is much indulged in, especially by the 
parents, how would you prevent it on the school premises ? 

I overheard a ten-year old boy swearing, took him aside for a reproof, 
talked kindly to him, trying to show the evil effects of profanity, whea he 
said in a surprised tone, ‘‘ Why my /ather taught me to swear.” This I 
am satisfied is the truth. Of course I can stop swearing temporarily by 
whipping. But is it right for the child to be punished for the fault of the 
parent ? H. L. S. 

Burrough, Cal, 

Get hold of the parent if youcan. Address a note to all the 
fathers, saying that you are trying to stop profanity among the 
boys of your school and asking their assistance. Get the boys to 
form an anti swearing club with a forfeit for every delinquency. 
Write upon the B. B.: ‘* Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.” Ask where this comes from and what the pu- 
pils know about it. It should be deaurzf/ud/y written and if you have 
an artist among your pupils he should be engaged to surround it 
with a scroll. Write also, ‘“ Swear not at all, neither by the heaven 
above, for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth beneath, for it is 
His footstool” Leave these upon the B. B. as reminders and from 
day to day take every occasion to cultivate a sentiment among the 
boys against swearing. Tell of the Quakers and how they learn 
to control their tempers by keeping such precepts as this always 
in mind. Every bit of upward tendency you can give your boys 
in teaching history (with its ethics), geography (the sublime), 
arithmetic (the true), science (the reverent), will help you in feed- 
ing the distaste for foul or profane language which it is possible, 
by patience, to cultivate in a very ordinary set 0’ boys. Make all 
things work together toward this center for a while. You will 
thus be studying the great modern educational doctrine of con- 

entration, 





Please permit me to describe a case of discipline, brought fresh to my 
memory by reading the article of Mr. W. Scott, in THE JOURNAL of Feb. 
24. 

In the first school week in the month of January 1893, three boys of my 
school made up their mind to destroy certain property of mine. One day (I 
do not know which) offered a good chance, as I had to take my dinner at a 
neighbor's house. Toprevent detection the two boys promised a cudgeling 
to the pupil ‘‘ giving the thing away.” It, however, leaked out through a 
young lady, then a member of my wife's class of ‘‘ woman’s handiwork.” 

After having been informed of the happening, I made known in school that 
the property destroyed would either have to be restored or paid for, Several 
days passed on, but none of the guilty parties made any attempts to settle the 
damages, Toprevent the matter from going to sleep I informed the guilty 


parties that the damages would have to be settled by such and such a day, 
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But lo! The first boy, honest enough to ask his parents for the necessary 
amount, received with it a severe whipping, something I had excluded from 
the punishment altogether. 

The second boy wanted /o stea/ his share, but had no chance to get his 
share away from the house ; he therefore acted sick until his father had paid 
him his pocket-change. He then paid. The third shared the thought of 
the second, but he was caught and received an inhuman chastisement to- 
gether with his share of the damages. 

Now, [had not the slightest idea that the boys would steal, but thought 
they would tell their parents of the matter and, at the same time, ask their 
forgiveness, thus straightening everything according to my intentions. This 
undesired but not all improbable direction 1s contained in Mr. W. Scott's 
article, and is expressed thus, ‘‘ -—and if you can’t get the money any other 
way—.” It is well if the boys do not think of stealing ; but suppose they do? 
Who has led the boys to it? Was it not the teacher ? 

These same questions have been constantly on my mind since that occur- 
rence. I think it necessary that certain precautions must be taken in such 
cases. I will beless rash in that direction next time. What shall be done ? 

Weimar, Texas. E, W. Gruss. 

_ Tact alone can enable the teacher to judge how to apply prin- 
ciples to special cases. Mr. Scott’s plan was a good one as he 
conducted it and for that special case. It is a good rule to require 
pupils to pay for anything wantonly destroyed. It teaches them 
equity and reaches the parents in a very realistic way, showing 
them where they have failed in home training. But the rule must 
be enforced with exceeding care. The danger pointed out by our 
correspondent must be guarded against and the unethical spirit 
that often characterizes parental chastisement in such cases must 
be met by suitable treatment. See “A Lesson in Ethics,” page 423. 





1. Describe the origin of paper money in America, 

2. Who was the first man to explore the Chesapeake. J. M. 

1. Duringearly colonial history various objects were used as 
means of exchange, as corn, cattle, furs, lumber,e tc. In 1675 it 
was ordered by the Massachusetts colonial council that “ instead 
of transpo ting barter payments of taxes to and from the treasury, 
the transfers should be made by paper orders.” In 1690 the col- 
ony issued notes for about one-seventh of the debt contracted by 
a disastrous expedition against the French in Canada. Alter 
1700, Massachusetts issued paper money to a moderate extent. A 
number of years later Rhode Island had a costly experience by an 
over issue of paper money. Pennsylvania authorized the issue of 
colonial paper money in 1723. In 1739 a “land bank” was set 
in operation in Philadelphia ; which loaned its notes for three per 
cent. per annum interest and five per cent. in principal, both pay- 
able in merchandise, At the beyinning of the Revolution the 
Continental Congress issued its note money in addition to that 
which the colonists had separately issued. The first of these ap- 
peared in August, 1775, and were followed by other issues ; they 
remained at par with gold until the latter part of 1776 when they 
began rapidly to depreciate and by 1882 their ratio to gold and 
silver was 500to 1. The Bank of North America chartered in 
that year, circulated notes to the amount of $400,000 ; the institu- 
tion was very profitable and stimulated the organization of vari- 
ous state banks, the value of whose notes afterward became such 
an uncertain quantity. The bills of the Bank of the United States, 
chartered for twenty years in 1791, were made good for the pay- 
ment of all debts of the government. The second United States 
bank, chartered in 1816, whose notes were made legal tender, 
went down in 1832 under the vigorous opposition of Jackson. The 
country was obliged to get along with state bank notes until the 
era of the civil war, when greenbacks and national bank currency 
were issued, 

2. Probably John Smith, for much of the knowledge of the coast 
as far north as New England came from his explorations. 





Will you please answer the following question for me? Would you say, 
Somebody else’s or somebody's else? Please give reason. M. R. H. 

“Somebody else’ means some other body. Te book must 
belong to somebody other (else) than the person you name. It is 
somebody's, but not his. It is somebody's else. ‘Somebody's 
else ” is an awkward phrase, to be avoided by the use of some 
other construction. If it is used, however, the substantive must 
take the possessive form ; the adjective cannot in English, 





Where is it saltest ? Why ? 


W. D_R. 

The water of the ocean is a weak and impure brine. It con- 
tains from 3} to 4 per cent, of saline matter of which about three- 
fourths is chloride of sodium, or salt, and about one-fourth im- 
purities. Its chief impurities consist of chloride of magnesium 
and the sulphates of lime, magnesia, soda, and potassa. Sea-water 
varies but little in composition and concentration, except when a 
limited body of water is prevented from an unrestricted com- 
munication with the ocean, or where a large influx of fresh water, 
as at the mouths of great rivers, causes its dilution, 


What is the composition of sea-water ? 





Some time ago I asked you, or your readers, why a child one-year-old 
would shake the head to express denial. You indicate that your readers 
might answer, but they have not, Why are Heaven and all that is good, 
pure, and holy «gp? Asa matter of fact Heaven may be in any direction, 
but we point «f fo Heaven, up toward the good, Why ? 

x. T. HOWERTON, 
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New Books. 


Since the almanac maker boldly predicted the weather for a 
whole year and the housewife scanned his pages with a large 
amount of faith in his predictions, there has been a great advance 
in meteorological science. Even with this added knowledge, 
however, it is not pretended that the weather can be pre- 
dicted with much accuracy for more than thirty six hours. The 
telegraph has enabled observers to collect the data by which 
these forecasts can be made. The weather is of interest to all, 
everybody talks about it, yet it is a subject about which there is 
a great deal of popular ignorance ; but the light that comes from 
Washington is slowly penetrating the masses. The maps of the 
weather bureau are used in many schools for studying meteoro- 
logical conditions atid should be used in more; and now Prof. 
William Morris Davis, of Harvard college, has prepared a book 
on Elementary Meteorology. \t is intended for use in the later 
years of a high school course or in the earlier years of coliege 
study and presupposes that the student shall already have had 
an elementary course in physics, and in younger school years a 
general acquaintance with the facts of weather changes that are 
illustrated on the daily maps issued by our national weather bureau. 
In the use of the book the teacher should frequently direct attention 
to the continuity of argument by which the whole subject is 
bound together and to the contrasts between inductions based 
on extended observations and inductions based on physical laws. 
The various chapters in the book treat of general relations of the 
atmosphere, extent and arrangement of the atmosphere about 
the earth, control of atmospheric temperature by the sun, colors 
of the sky, measurement and distribution of atmospheric tem- 
peratures, pressure and circulation of the atmosphere, general 
classification of the winds, moisture of the atmosphere, dew, 
frost, and clouds, cyclonic storms and winds, local storms, rain- 
fall, weather, and climate. The book is well illustrated with 
maps, charts, etc. Its use will not be confined to the school- 
room ; it will meet the needs of all who wish to get a sound ele- 
mentary knowledge of meteorology. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 





The young astronomer is furnished a guide to the successful 
prosecution of this great science in The Amateur Telescopist’s 
Handbook, by Frank M, Gibson, Ph D., LL. B. It is intended 
for the large number of students of astronomy whose instru- 
mental equipment does not go beyond a two or three- inch altazi- 
muth, and treats of the principles, construction, care, and use of 
the telescope. The illustrations are confined to such as convey 
essential information. No attempt is made to describe the re- 
flecting telescope, since this is but little known in America. This 
form of instrument is so useful, however, that should a future 
edition of the book be called for, some space will be devoted to 
it. An attempt has been made to locate and describe celestial 
objects that may be seen with a three-inch telescope with refer- 
ence to those visible to the naked eye. The catalogue of four or 
five hundred objects given in this book will be of great assistance 
to the amateur astronomer. The book also telis how to observe 
the bodies in our solar system. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) 


The master hand of Shakespeare in “‘ Romeo and Juliet ” fash- 
ioned a love drama as tender and at the same time as intense in 
its tragic interest as ever was written. The story was not ori- 
ginal with him. He took the materials at hand and worked them 
into the drama in his own way. Although there were other tales 
that resembled this of the world-famed lovers that of Luigi da 
Porto entitled Fudiet and Romeo, which has just been issued in 
the World Classics series, is the first form of the story in which 
the scene is laid in Verona, and the lovers are called by the names 
that Shakespeare has made familiar and immortal. The drama- 
tist got his inspiration, however, from Brooke's poem and Painter’s 
novel which were descended through the French from da Porto's 
story in Italian. Dr. W. J. Rolfe contributes a long introduction 
in which he traces the genesis of the love tale and makes interest- 
ing extracts of different versions of it. The volume boxed is 3 x 5 
inches in size, bound in white cloth decorated with blue and gold 
and has gilt top. The illustrations are numerous and fine. 
(Joseph Knight Co., Boston.) 


The st dy of the history of this earth, ‘“‘ rock ribbed and an- 
cient as the sun,” is one of the most fascinating that ever engaged 
the attention of man. Ever since geology first told its wondrous 
tales to the first investigators, the best scientific minds of the 
world have been unraveling this history, bringing to bear upon it 
their ripest knowledge and best reasoning, yet ever as they have 
advanced they have found more beyond. As questions were 
cleared up there arose more and more serious problems and 
many of these have not passed beyond the theory stage. What 
has been discovered about the earth, free from the technicalities 
of many books on geology, is given by Prof. T. G. Bonney, an 
English geologist, in -74e Story of Our Planet. It is not in- 
tended especially as a text-book. It is written in a popular style 
and many students and teachers of geography will find it profit- 
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able to read this account of how the dry land arose and how the 
waters of the deep were gathered together. Among the topics 
treated are the land region, the air region, the water region, work 
of the atmosphere, rain and rivers as sculptors, rivers as trans- 
porters, ice as a sculptor, and as a carrier, work of the ocean, 
movements of the crust, volcanic action. earthquakes, meteors 
and the earth’s beginning, eras and subdivisions in geological 
history, the building of the British isles and of Europe and the 
other continents, the age of the earth, permanence of ocean 
basins and land areas, climatic change, distribution and descent 
of life, etc. The frontispiece is a colored plate showing the 
Mer de Glace with the Grandes Jorasses in the distance Other 
plates show the contours of the oceans, the canyons of Colorado, 
Vaagekallen, Loften islands. and a lava stream, Hawaii. There 
are numerous other illustrations of fossils, geological formations, 
etc. (The Cassell Publishing Co., New York. Large octavo; 
535 Pp. $5.00.) 


Wahittaker's Anatomical Model is the title of a thin quarto 
volume giving not only a practical representation, but a verbal de- 
scription of the human frame and its organs. The main feature 
is a manikin whose different flaps show the muscles, nerves, 
veins, intestinal organs. etc. The descriptive text was prepared 
by Dr. Schmidt ; the English edition is the work of William S. 
Furneaux. This book is very useful in schools where plaster 
models or large pictorial representations of the human body can- 
not be had. (fhomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New 
York.) 


In the study of history it is one of the hardest things in the 
world to picture the people of a former time. How did they eat, 
sleep, dress? What sort of houses did they live in? What were 
their marriage, burial, and religious ceremonies ? These are the 
questions we want to have answered, yet until recent years most 
books relating to former times have left them practically unan- 
swered. The work :f archeologists has done much for us in 
rega’d to such peoples as the Assyrians, Egyptians, and others. 
As to the Greeks a pretty complete picture of their social life 
may be constructed from the writings of their poets, historians, 
aud others. This has been done by Prof. H. Bliimner in the 
volume entitled Zhe Home-Life of the Ancient Greeks, which 
has been translated from the German, by Alice Zimmer, late 
scholar of Girton college, Cambridge. The work has been done 
with that thoroughness for which German investigators are noted. 
The translator has only made such slight alterations as the dif- 
ferent and more concise character of the English language seemed 
to demand. The different chapters treat of costume, birth, and 
infancy, education, marriage and women, daily life within and 
without the house, meals and social entertainments, sickness and 
physicians, death and burial, gymnastics, music and dancing, 
religious worship, public festivals, the theater, war and seafaring, 
agriculture, trade, and handicraft. and slavery. Illustrations have 
been used unsparingly. many of them taken from Greek vases, 
yet with all the rich pictorial and descriptive matter left by this 
most intellect:al of ancient peoples to draw from, there are many 
points about their mode of dressing and living that cannot be 
decided. The book, however, will be a mine of information for 
the classical or historical student. It is an octavo volume, 
thoroughly indexed, of 548 pages. (The Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York.) 


Literary Notes. 


——Outdoor sports for women are treated by English experts in a breezy 
book entitled Ladies in the Field, tobe published shortly by D. Appleton & 
Co. Kossuth’s Memoirs of My Exile is also published by the same firm. 


—Charles L. Webster & Company have issued Mark Twain's new story, 
Tom Sawyer Abroad, by Huck Finn, edited by Mark Twain. It is a con- 
tinuation of the adventures of Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, and Nigger Jim, 
and will no doubt be received with delight by their many admutrers, 


—The young men who were graduated last spring from the Wharton 
school of finance and economy, of the University of Pennsylvania, have 
just issued a book entitled Zhe City Government of Philadelphia, which 
contains essays on the various branches of the municipal administration. 
It has an introduction by Professor Edmund L. James. 


— Mrs. Burton Harrison’s new novels are the subject of a very interesting 
interview in Zhe Critic of March 31. One of them—already written—is to 
be called An Errant Wooing, It opens in an English country house and 
closes in the Alhambra. The other, 4 Bachelor Girl, discusses the woman 
suffrage question. 


—A Class in Geometry, by George Iles, will be published by E. L Kel- 
logg & Co. on Mayr, In this the author will set forth his lessons to 
those buys as an informal teacher by observation and experiment. Three 
will be illustrations showing simple apparatus for extracting square and 
cube root, etc. His mode of presenting the subject is original and effective. 


—The receiver's sale of Worthington Company's stock began at 739 and 
741 Broadway, April 17, and will continue until all is sold. 


A Valuable Addition 
to the culinary list is Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, an absolutely 
pure, unsweetened condensed milk so carefully prepared that it keeps indefinitely 
and 1s always available for every recipe calling for milk or cream, 
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(Selected from OuR TImMEs monthly, 3oc. a year.) 


Will There be a United States of South Africa ? 


One of the most prominent figures in the world’s history at 
present is Cecil Rhodes. Who is this man and how did heattain 
such great power and influence ? In 1887 gold was discovered near 
Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, attracting a crowd of adven- 
turers, miners, speculators, and capitalists. Mr. Rhodes, who 
is the son of a poor English clergyman, was among them, having 
come to the Cape some years before to mend his shattered health. 
In the pursuit of wealth he was remarkably successful, for in a 
short time the entire diamond output of Africa was in his hands 
and his possessions increased into the millions. To-day he is 
Sir Cecil Rhodes, prime-minister of Cape Colony, director-gen- 


eral of the British South Africa Company, and amg the 
fteen degrees 


owner and proprietor of all of Africa lying below 
south latitude. 
Mr.Rhodes is undoubt- 
edly a remarkable man. 
He is about forty years 
of age, tall and heavily 
built, with a magnificent 
head, a largechin, and an 
excellent digestion. His 
steel blue eyes have a 
dreamy cast, but he is 
thoroughly practical. His 
speeches are short and to 
the point ; he is temper- 
ate in everything. He 
lives only for the creation 
of a South African em- 
pire and the triumph of 
the English-speaking na- 
tions over all others. 
When gold was discov- 
ered in the Transvaal he 
formed the British South 
Africa company, and ob- 
tained a prospecting con- 
cession from Lobengveia the king of the Matabeles. An armed 
force was then sent into the land to take possession of it. The 
country proved so rich in gold that territory was annexed right 
and left until the property of the company extended over an area 
of nearly 3,000,000 square miles. Now he wishes to unite under 
one government the Transvaal, the Orange Free state, Zululand, 
Portuguese East Africa, and the territory owned and controlled by 
the British South Africacompany. Everything seems to favor his 
plan ; the recent conquest of Lobenguela has vastly increased his 
influence. The work is a difficult one, but if any one can per- 
form it he is the man. ‘The Dutch are more numerous than the 
English at the Cape, and in Africa a Dutchman and an Eng- 
lishman are always enemies. Having crushed the savage Mata- 
bele without aid from the mother country, Mr. Rhodes declares 
that, as the burden was borne by the Cape colonists, the reward 
should fallto them. He demands home-rule, and intimates that 
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SIR CECIL RHODES, 
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if England should attempt to dictate the course of things there 
may soon be a United States of South Africa. 












Death of Two Cardinals. 


Mgr. Leon Benoit Charles Thomas, 
archbishop of Rouen, died recently. He 
was born May. 29, 1826. When ap- 
ointed bishop of La Rochelle and Saintes 
¢ was vicar-general of Autun. In 1883 he 
was made archbishop of Rouen. He 
was honorary canon of the dioceses of 
Autun, La Rochelle, Nimes, and Troyes, 
and assistant prelate to the pontifical 
throne. In 1893 he was elected a car- 
\N ag Bo oe lone a Knight of 

SSX\' the Legion of Honor in August, 18 
‘= Cardinal Thomas was an Be 4 
admirer of the policy of the Pope toward 
the French republic. 

On the same day Cardinal Francesco Richel Paracciani died in 
Rome of heart disease. He was born in Rome June 8, 1830. 
He was declared a cardinal March 27, 
1882, having been reserved “in petto”"— 
that is, designated by the Pope, but not 
officially appointed —since Dec. 13, 1880. 
He was appointed a cardinal of the 
Order of Deacons. He was not, asthe 
expression is in Rome, ‘‘ papabile,” that 
is, likely to be elected to the Apostolic 
See, but he had the entire confidence cf 
Leo XIII. Cardinal Paracciani was, 
with Scrafini. Bianchi, and Rampolla, one 
of the four Palatine cardinals whose ser- 
vice in the Apostolic palace has always 
been regarded as one of the most envi- 
able effices in the gift of the church. 
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Proposed Ship Canal Across New Jersey.—The revival of 
interest in ship canals has already awakened a deep interest in 
New Jersey for the building of such a canal across the state. The 
canal could be dug through clay and marl from Bordentown to 
the Raritan, near New Brunswick, a distance of 33? miles. It 
would pass for twelve miles along the bed of the Raritan canal, 
then following the beds of the Stony brook and Laurel brook. 
It is estimated that it would cost $25,000,000, and that it would 
accommodate ocean steamers of 27 feet draught. This canal 
would benefit a section of country containing 20,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. By its use the voyage around the state of New Jersey to 
and from New York, a distance of over 180 miles, and all the 
dangers of ocean storms, would be avoided. 


Boring through Precious Stones.— The smallest holes pierced 
by modern machinery are 1-1,00oth part of an inch in diameter. 
They are bored through sapphires, rubies, and diamonds by a 
machine, which makes 22,000 revolutions a minute. 






















Opposite Grace Church, 


moderate prices. 
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The St. Denis Hotel | 


Broaoway ano Eceventrn Srreer, 





The St. Denis is the most centrall 
the metropolis, conducted on the 

it has been recently enlarged by a | 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. | 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest s 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. | 
tadius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 


educational publishers of the city. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
f DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


CRAB-APPLE 


BLOSSOMS. 


sold everywhere, i Crown stoppered bottles only. 
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Crescent sicycies. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894, 
$75 Lanta’ 6 Ihe. GENTLEMEN'S 30 Ibs. 


$50 LADIES’ 313 lbs. GENTLEMEN'S 273¢ Ibs. 
$ 40 M#inch. 
GIRLS’ 30 Ibs, BOYS’ 27 Ibs. 










| Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
| but desire to know them better. When writing 
therefore, always mention it; and write often, They 
| nave goods that will benefit you. 


Weare demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 
made and soki at the above prices. We are represented 
in all the principal cities and towns of the United States, 


Ilustrated Catalogue Free on 


application. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York, 
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M ARTHA’S VINEYARD 7" 2<7gest. cna 
SUMMER INSTITUTE.” 2st 


Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 


School of Methods: *Visstrescr. Academic Departments : :s tasersctors 
Emerson College of Oratory: e Nome OW Russson and Faculty. 


The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, 
making this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


t2""SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of workin all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete. 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, SCIENCE, ORATORY, LITERATURE, ETC. 
At CLENS FALLS, N. Y., BETWEEN SARATOCA and LAKE CEORCE. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, 1894. 


Practical, PeRrone TS, seetgcas Social. 





Over 4000 Students representing 48 States and Territories have been present. 
4 LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED 


Teachers from the far South or West can obtain half fare by joining the National Educational Associ- 
ation, which meets at Asbury Park, N. J., just before the summer school opens. 


Now is the time to FORM CLUBS and save expenses. Circulars ready giving full particulars. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens, Falls, N. ¥.¢ 
Cc. F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


MID-SUMMER SCHOOL 


At OWEGO,N. Y. 
FOURTH "ANNUAL SESSION. 


A School to fit teachers for Uniform Examinations and State Certificates. 
Music, Drawing, Kindergarten, and Physical Culture taught by Specialists. 
Eighteen Instructors. Reduction to Clubs* Expenses Low. Club Organizers Wanted. 


H. T. MORROW, [lanager, 446 W. Clinton St., Elmira, N. Y. 


H. E. HOLT, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 

The graduates of this Institute are filling more first class positions as Directors and 
teachers of vocal music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries, than those of all other 
summer schools combined Most wonderful results are mow obtained with Mr. Holt’s 
new system of vocal harmony. Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 


Send for circulars, address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


; Managers. 





Write tor circulars 








Cook County Normal Summer School, Englewood, Il. 


Francis W. Parker, Principal. = July 9 to 27, 1894. 


A SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION AND THE APPLICATION OF ITS 
PRINCIPLES IN ACTUAL TEACHING BY THE REGULAR FACULTY OF THE C. €. N. S. 
THIRTEEN WELL EQUIPPED DEPARTMENTS. 








Ie For Circulars, giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Englewood, Ill. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, - — -_ N. J.|AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most charming seaside location. Cool and pleasant, 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Googe as might be learned otherw aeee - Ny and Oud Seat ly in one year.” —Mi 
gil, ir, Horace, Cicero, Sal “or Livy, Homer’s Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
2 "8 A is, each tot ] ore examination, $1.60. 
lark’s Practica! and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to ail ot —! systems. Price to teachers for } —— —_ ‘$1.00. 
Sa t’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 
oe Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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Worth While 


At the threshold of summer make a resolution: 


RESOLVE THAT YOU WILL LEARN 
SOME MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, AND 
THUS PLACE YOURSELF IN A POSI- 
TION TO ADD TO YOUR INCOME AT 
ANY TIME AND GIVE PLEASURE TO 
YOUR FRIENDS OR TO YOURSELF. 


We carry the largest and finest supply of musi- 
cal instruments in the country. 


Ou KR _ 


BAY | 
STATE Zithers 


Are renowned for QUALITY, They have stood 
the test of many years’ public scrutiny, and each 
year has branded them with QUALITY. —quality 
in TONE, QUALITY in CONSTRUCTION, 
QUALITY in DESIGN. Don’t fail to examine 
our assortment. .(Ask to see the Lewis Banjo of 
all Music Dealers, or write us before purchasing 
anything musical. 


JOHN C, HAYNES & C0., 

HEADQUARTERS ferhiciresetm 

453-463 Washington and 33 Court Sts. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Banjos, 
Mandlins, 
Guitars and 








Cornell University Summer 
School. 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, English, ere SE Experimental Psy- 
chology,Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and 
Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, Architec- 
tural Drawirg, Experimental Engineering, Physical 
Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars apply to Tue Recistrar, 
Cornet University, Ithaca, N. Y. 














NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
ovate. OF MUSIC. "SESE 


Music, Elocution seteestoms Langa oonany 
ris, and Tuning. ’Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


~ FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! —_ Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SLOYD 


(MANUAL TRAINING.) 
Watter J. Kenyon, Director. Fourth Annual Session, 
July 9-2. Cook Sante Normal School, Chicago. 
on 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, 


ods in Arithmetic, ig Be ucation, etc, 
Send 6cents. E. L, K ELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 














What book can give 
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The Case Stated. Viclo 


‘ Sword) 


tliat ata 








Make a gigantic wish! What do you want most that this world contains ? 
MONEY? No! For you may die to-morrow. LONG LIFE? No! For you may 
be bed-ridden for twenty years. 

Besides, if you wish correctly, you can have both of these ? 


Wish then for HEALTH. It means long life; it means 
money ; it means the ability to enjoy both when they come. \WAA\ AVA 
Z — 2 — 
D _ 























ermaamaag. fit 
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Health buys wealth and long life; but neither can buy health. NS \F Ss OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
What, then, buys health? Only one thing: obedience peace a ‘ satiate. dee tenn. peMAbeLees 


to nature’s laws. Weshall never be healthy while we violate - _ cHicaco, cevner. edn FRANCISCO. 
them. We shall never be sick when we understand and follow them. 
Now we come to the greatest health promoter ever discovered, the 


How is it a health promoter? Oxygen supports life. Country air has the most MONARCH 
oxygen, With a Warwick your delight will be in country | 
: a a i 
oe 





touring, enjoying nature’s beauties, and breathing increased 
oxygen ;—which means increased vitality; which means the 
preservation of health; which means long life. 

The Warwick is light in weight and light running. It 
travels the swiftest with the least expenditure of strength. A 
spin into the country—1 mile or 100 miles in a single day is always a pleasure with the | 
light running Warwick. 


WARWICKS ARE HEALTH PROMOTERS. oe 
More Facts about an Up-to-Date Bicycle Free in Catalogue. BIGY LF 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
et ee el } —_——SS== === 
SG t U ¢ RemingtonCycles King of the Road 
; Ue P$  AREBEST. 


Higher. 























Study for a higher grade as a teacher. 
There are plenty of poorly prepared 
é teachers. Make a great effort this 


CVesesve 


season. Take an — examination. 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUES- 
$ TION BOOK will help wonderfully. 
Questions are Graded. Best book in 
every way published. Price, $1.75 
postpaid. Worth $5.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. Live agents 
wanted for summer work. Exclusive 
territory. Send for terms. Books 


shipped from Chicago if desired. Popular Weights. 
st L. Sea Eimones. 3H PRICES, $100 TO $135. Absolutely the Best 


Fitted with BARTLETT-CLINCHER ¢ A! 4p forgings and English stee! 


CHAIN 65). cmants BEES wae Set tose, or PALMER TIRES. Elegant designs and light weight. 


A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 


reader of this paper. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Fiiekiednmawes |Remington Arms Co., 


at for exam 
you think it is equal in appearance to 


Price fish nn ca yours: Westod 813-315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

\ he e@ watch our ¢ at 

op ey HERE'S YOUR CHANCE. 
IMPERIAL WHEELS 


you soll or cause the sale of six we , 
will give you One Free. Write at u = a 
we sell samples bso- - ent 
— lutely manufacturers’ Send Two C Stamp 
prices. Strictly high grade. 



























once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 











& IMPORTING CO provem Agents TWENTY-FOUR 
04 Deartorn Be, Oblcage, th. dastrated circular Tree. pty ay — oo ALooUs wae 
y for cat. 
Agents. AMES & FROST CO. CHICAGO, ILL. Wanees, 





TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. Monarch Cycle Co. 


can now be selected with the certainty of|curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our oe ers ort tants on nearly all, [t contains 100, } Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO 
Catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 











ess thancost. It is the result of months of| are kept in stock by us, and will be furn-| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
Patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. | when communicating with advertisers. 
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General Notes. | 


The Critic of April 14 is an educational | 
number, containing reviews of seventy text- | 
books and other educational works, classi- | 
fied under half a dozen headings. In an| 
extra edition, sent to thousands of educators | 
throughout the country, the publishers make | 
a special offer to educational workers, Prof. | 
Corson of Cornell prints in this number of | 
The Critic a hitherto unpublished letter | 
of Edwin Booth’s in which the famous im- 
personator of Shakespearian characters | 
makes his appearance in a new ré/e—that | 
of a Shakespearian commentator. Dr. | 
Bartol of Boston sends an interesting note 
on “ Emerson as a Poet,” 
_ A candid investigatior of an article that | 
is offered for sale can do no harm, and may | 
often be the means of saving the money | 
and time of the one making it. All that | 
the Smith Premier Typewriter Co., of Syr-| 
acuse, N. Y., ask for their machine is a fair 
hearing ; they feel that it will commend it- 
self to those who wish to escape from the 
drudgery of the pen. Send for their illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue. 


_What teacher living within reasonable | 
distance of New York does not want to 
visit the metropolis! Besides the pleasure 
of a visit there is business that may be per- | 


formed, such as buying books and supplies. | 14 
When coming to the city it is a great thing | © 


to know just where to go; if the stranger | 


stumbles into a hotel, without knowing its | 


reputation, he stands a chance of getting 
into an unsuitable one. The teacher will 
make no mistakes if he stops at the St. 
Denis, corner of Broadway and Eleventh 
Street. The accommodations are excellent, 
the prices moderate, and the location cen- 
tral with reference to the educational pub- 
lishers of the city. 


Where physics and chemistry are taught 
to the best advantage there is always more 
or less laboratory work. The student must 
rediscover by actual work those laws which 
it took the great men of science so long a 
time to find out. Apparatus made espe- 
cially for schools is now in great demand. 
A great variety is described in the cata- 
logue of E. S. Ritchie & Sons, Brookline, 
Mass,, within the city limits of Boston. 
This includes apparatus for the Harvard 
course in physics and chemistry. 





Often in traveling in the country one ex- | | 


claims in rapture, “Oh! if I could only} 
carry away a picture of that landscape with | 
me!” This is just what can be done by the 
use of the kodak. This apparatus is so 
cheap it is a wonder its use is not more | 
general. The Eastern Kodak Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., sell a folding kodak, a 
glass plate camera for 4x5 pictures. It can | 
be used with films by the use of a roll | 
holder. The catalogue for 1894 gives full 
information, 


The school-room now-a-days should be 
supplied with all the latest furniture and | 
appliances that so conduce to the health | 
and comfort of the pupils and their advance- | 
ment in the various branches. These can | 
be obtained of J. M. Olcott, 9 West Four- | 
teenth street, N. Y. This is also the head- | 
quarters for W. & A. K. Johnston’s wall | 
maps. 
| 

The teacher or student of current events | 
who wants a complete record of all the im- 
portant happenings in all parts of the world 
should keep The Clyclopedic Review of 
Current History on file. It is large octavo 
in size and each quarterly number contains 
about 225 well illustrated pages. It is pub- 













wheel with a reputation. 


CAN BE RELIED UPON. 


When you start out on a Columbia, 
you come home on it. 

The fact that it is impossible to ascertain 

the quality of a bicycle by a casual examina- 

tion should be 2 sufficient reason for buying a 


There is no wheel that has been before the public so 
long, none that stands or ever stood so high, none so well 
guaranteed, none whose guarantee is so substantial and so 

















liberally interpreted, none so safe to buy as a Columbia. 


With Columbias listed at $125, few riders Will be so unwise as to invest in lower grade bicycles, 


Catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





The California Grape Cure. 


Delicious as a Bunch of Ripe Grapes 


Sanitas Grape Food is Unfermented, Con- 
centrated and Absolvtely Pure. 

Nervous people will find it soothing and 
strengthening. 

Sufferers from impaired digestion find its 
use grateful and nourisbing. 

Mothers with weak and sickly children 
find it invaluable beth for themselves and 
their offspring. 

A most delightful and refreshing bever 
age, and positively non alcoholic, fitted fo, 
the table or sacrament. 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 


The contents of a pint bottle when proper 
ly diluted for use, are equal to one half 
gallon of the food. Sold by druggists and 
grocers. 

Send your address to any of our agencies 
and receive, postpaid, a booklet telling all 
about Grape Food. 

New York Selling Agent, NORMAN BAR 
» BOUR, 77 Warren Street. 


6) The California Grape Food Co., 
Los Gatos, California. 
~* General Eastern Agen- 
cy, 14 Broadway, 
New York. | 
Ss q Boston Chamber of Say 
‘|; Commerce. . 
General Pacific Agency 
408 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 


PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


for Illustration and Laboratory use in 


yRFERMERT ED 







‘ ( . 
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_ Schools and Colleges. | 


Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS., 


Factory and Wareroom: 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
(Within city limit of Boston.) 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 





lished by Garretson, Cox & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., at $1.50 per year. 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


TOURS. 


EUROPEAN EXCURSIONS) 


Mr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Your- 
nal of Education has arranged with Henry 
Gaze & Sons, the leading European Ex- 
cursionists, for 


31 Days, $190. 
38 Days, $225. 
35 Days, $205. 
59 Days, $450. 





Send for circulars and particulars to 
A. BE. WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


FREE Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea 
shore or Mountains, with all expenses 
TRIP TO | paid. Add 


EUROPE. 36 promasit' Se” ) 1 


SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman System of Phonography. 

By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 
colleges. By mentioning this riodical and your 
school we Will send a copy, free, for examination. 


L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New YorK. 
Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 


SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan Schovl of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free 


SHORTHAND Wc. Ciarttt. oswees, x. 


McGURRIN’S METHOD TYPE WRITING. 

A full treatise on the art of Type Writing. A complete 

system of instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 
ImLine Bros. & EVERARD, KaLaMazoo, MICH. 

















SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR | any amount yo 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, amp ag to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 im 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 





B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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OPPORTUNITIES for TEACHERS! 


ry iY. Se eae eee eee ADRABADAALALLALLLASaDADALRADADAD Ea DaAaRAREDAT 
About 1,600 Educational Gatherings will take é 

place this summer, each lasting from a few days 
to eight weeks. Our helpful teachers’ papers 
and books will be represented at every one. The 
right person can do profitable work. Experi- 
ence not necessary, but earnest purpose and 
energy always accomplish a great deal. Write 
us about your ability and if there is an opening 


we will make arrangements. 
B000000L00000000000000000000000808 8838888888 8888h888888. 


BOOKS FOR INSTITUTES. 


The additions to our list of books during the past year give the largest selection of inexpen- 
sive books for use at the summer Institutes of any publisher. Co. Superintendents and Instruc- 
tors can furnish their teachers with these books at a nominal sum. Is it necessary to buy large 
and expensive books for a few days or weeks’ study when these will do as well ? 


ON PEDAGOGY, ETC. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. Cloth, 80 cents. 


Paper cover edition, 5O cents. Fine new edition. 


VEVVVVVSVSVIHSVEBVVVSSVSAGE 


VeVeVEVesVessesessese 





Rein’s Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics. Cl. .75|Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology. Cloth, - .25 





Reinhart’s History of Education. Cloth, - .25|Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 

: ‘ “ Cloth, - 25 
Science of ‘ 2 
a ae i : . Lang’s Herbart’s Potagesics. Cloth, - .2 
Civics of ‘ 25 : — 

Ro A ti “A Pot of Gr Iles’ A Geometry Class (Lessons in Observ't’n) .30 
—_ oe Ser oF 7 ates : amas ,<| Browning’s Aspects of Education. Cloth, - .25 

ares " 5! Allen’s Outlines of Educational History. 
Rooper’s Object Teaching. Cloth, best edition, .25 Manilla, - 2 * , x - 15 
Hall (G. “ened 1. Contents of Children’s Laneg’s Horace Mann, Basedow, Rousseau, . 
Minds, - - - - - ae elles so each, . - .15 


AND FIFTY OTHERS. 


Make no choice until you consult our new descriptive catalogues. Books can be shipped 
from our Chicago office at lowest charges for express. 


SONG TREASURES, = 15 cents 
BEST PRIMARY SONGS, 15 cents 


Are excellent for use at the Institute. Special terms on application. 





We supply all books on education published from our large stock. It will save you 
money, express charges, and worry, to buy all your institute supplies direct of us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Thomas A. Janvier, since first he mas- 
queraded as “Ivory Black” and pictured 
such quaint phases of New York life as 
catch only an artist’s eye, has led his read- 
ers through old Mexico, and on an embassy 
to Mistral in Provence. But now he comes 
back to New York once more and writes of 
“A Loan of Half-Orphans” for The Cen- 
tury. The story begins in the May num- 
ber with an account of the founding of a 
noteworthy charity, the John L. Haverwood 
Female Half-Orphanage and Destitute Cat 
Home. Mr. Haverwood devoted his ener- 
gies and income to the collection of gor- 
geously framed old masters—“ every one of 
which had faded almost to the vanishing 

oint, and was as brown as a bun.”” Then 

e considerately died, and his disconsolate 
widow perpetuated his name by a noble 
charity. But she did not have smooth sail- 
ing with her half-orphans and destitute 
cats, as Mr. Janvier tells with many quaint 
touches. 


The person who is housed up in the 
city among brick walls continually, never 
experiences the pure pleasure of one who 
has an opportunity to walk or ride in the 
country. The bicycle is one of the great- 
est boons that inventive genius has given 
to the nineteenth century ; it has prolonged 
the lives of thousands. Some points in its 
favor are that it will travel farther and faster 
than a horse and does not require feed - 
and, if it is a good machine, very little re- 
pairs. Many good machines are made, 
among the best being those of the War- 
wick Cycle Mfg. Co.. Springfield, Mass. 
The Warwick’s are light in weight and 
light running and travel swift with a small 
expenditure of strength. The catalogue, 
which will be sent free, fully describes 
them. 


As a rule, children are destructive and 
school books have to be made pretty strong 
to withstand their assaults on them, There 
is nothing that does so much towards the 
preservation of the book as a good cover. 
The wear on a single book may be a small 
item, but it becomes a big one when the 
books for a whole city are taken into ac- 
count. As a matter of economy the cover 
of the Holden Book Cover Co., Springfield, 
Mass,, might be given a trial. In addition 
there is transparent paper for repairing 
torn leaves and self binders for repairing 
loosened leaves or weakened binding. 


Our chemists no longer seek a way of 
transmuting gross things into others more 
valuable, such as gold, because they know 
it cannot be done. They have discovered 
things, however, much more valuable than 
that. All this knowledge is open to the 
young mind that has a laboratory and 
proper apparatus to work with, such as fur- 
nished by Eimer & Amend, 205 Third ave- 
nue, N. Y. Glass and metal apparatus, 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





special, are made to order, according to 
drawings. Glass blowing and engraving 
done on premises. 


_ When we refer to the juice of the grape 
it is usually as an intoxicating liquid. It 
is not intoxicating, however, as prepared 
by the California Grape Food Company. 
The Santas Grape Food is unfermented, 
concentrated, and absolutely pure; the 
company warrant it as a most delightful 
and refreshing beverage, and positively 
non-alcoholic, fitted for the table or sacra- 
ment. Send your address to any of the 
agencies, mentioned in another column, 
and receive, postpaid, a booklet telling all 
about Grape Food. 


In this city are focated two or three of 
the best magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing agencies in the country. One of these 
is that managed by J. Walter Thompson, 
noted for its fair dealing with custom- 
ers as well as with publishers. Its pop- 
ularity is therefore great and increasing, 
and its business has a healthy and vigorous 
growth. Mr. Thompson's advertisements 
are gotten up in an attractive manner and 
add much to the appearance of the period- 
icals containing them. Among the adver- 
tisements lately run by this agency are 
those of Primley’s Chewing Gum, the Cres- 
cent Bicycles, California Grape Food, War- 
ner’s Coraline Corsets, etc., whose neat and 
artistic make-up our readers have noticed. 


The American System of Vertical Writ- 
ing is in preparation by the American Book 
Company and will be issued immediately. 
This system will embody the results of the 
best thought and practice in this new but 
promising style of writing. It will present 
a series of graceful,eiegant, simple, pleasing, 
perfectly executed vertical script forms. 
Other features promised are, a new and im- 
proved shape of page; careful, uniform 
grading ; classification of letters in groups 
on rational lines. 

Those who recognize the many advan- 
tages of the vertical system of writing, but 
who have been deterred from giving it a 
trial by the undesirable copies heretofore 
offered will have an opportunity to do so 
under the most favorable conditions by us- 
ing the American system of vertical writing. 
It will be complete in six books of the form 
of medium-size letter paper. 


I asked Dan Cupid ’tother day 
What made him so surprising fair. 
“My Ma-M’am Venus,” he replied, 
“ Keeps Packer’s Tar Soap at her side, 
And scrubs me everywhere.” 


A large handsome map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
home use, is issued by the Burlington Route. 
Copies will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of fifteen cents in postage by P. S. 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C.,B. &Q. R. R., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. J. H. Fillmore, with Palmer Hart- 
sough, has issued a new Children’s Day 
Concert Exercise, entitled ‘“‘ Consider the 
Lilies.” It is a unique exercise and the mu- 
sic is very bright—the first piece having an 
imitation of birds in the accompaniment, 
and other pieces partaking of the “glee” 
style, at the same time being reverential and 
appropriate, Special features are “ Conver- 
sations ” in the style of dialogue on the sub- 
jects of ‘God our Provider,” ‘“‘ God our Sup- 
porter,” and “God our Protector;” also with 
poetical recitations,and songs for little folks, 
in Kindergarten form. Price, 5 cents. Ad- 
dress Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
40 Bible House, New York. 


The description of A New Projection 
Lantern on page 287 of the March 17, 
number of THE JOURNAL should have 
been marked adv¢. at the end. 


Tired, Weak, Nervous 


“I was in a discouraging condition, my 
health and strength almost gone. I had that 
ZA ~ tired feeling frequently, 

. and had rheumatism so 
\\ severely that I had to 
walk with acane. I felt 
tired of life and was a 
2g) burden to others. Ner- 
vous spells and dizziness 
added to my sufferings 
and greatly reduced my 
4 strength. I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon was so much bet- 
ter thatI kept on until I felt like a different 
person. I owe my present good health to Hood’s 


Hood’s*Cures 


Sarsaparilla and cordially recommend it as a 
good all-round medicine.” Mrs. Mary C. Cry- 
DERMAN, La Fontaine, Kansas. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


+ Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Bilious 
ness, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 














Only a Step 


from Weak Lungs to Con- 
sumption. from Depleted 
Blood to Anzmia, from Dis- 
eased Blood to Scrofula,from 
Loss of Flesh to Illness, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
prevents this step from being 
taken and restores Health. 
Physicians, the world over, en= 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ail Druggists, 





Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 


appetite, sleeplessness 


controlled and cured by 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WorK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
$A HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF Aman one 





's Invisib; ~ 
qaly by F. Husoox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Write for of 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward's third novel, | 
“ Marcella” (Macmillan & Co.), will more 
than satisfy the expectations of the many 
thousands of readers of ** Robert Elsmere ” 
and “David Grieve.” Its theme is the 
growth on English soil of the forces of So- 
cialism and the causes which led to it. 


Clara Sidney Davidge (a daughter of 
Bishop Potter, of New York) has written a 
description of “‘ Working-Girls’ Clubs ” for 
the May Scribner. The article is founded 
on the observations made by the author 
during her long and active interest in these 
clubs in New York. It will be fully illus- 
trated trom sketches made by Herbert 
Denman from life. 


If one looks at the sky at the right time 
in the month, a silver crescent will be seen 
gliding serenely through space. This is 
not the crescent that we refer to, however. 
It will be seen on another page of this paper 
with a handsome young lady sitting on it 
in a meditative attitude. We presume she 
is thinking what a fine thing it would be 
to own a Crescent bicycle made by the 
Western Wheel Co., of Chicago and New 
York. They offer machines for $75, $50, 
and $40 respectively. 


25c. for a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS, 

Tasteless. 

During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for thei 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold MY Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

Bunford Samuel, assistant librarian of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, proposes 
to make an index to portraits, medals, 
statues, caricatures, or any representations 
of personages found in books. This index 
strictly follows the meaning of the word in- 
dex, and does not question the authenticity 
of portraits. Itincludes every one, witnout 
question of position or nationality. As 
every librarian knows, a question often put 
to him is: ‘“‘ Where or in what book can I 
find that portrait?” In order to furnish at 
once the necessary information, Mr. Samuel 
has undertaken this difficult task. Not alone 
does a portrait give an idea of the appear- 
ance of an individual ; it almost always is 
accomplished by biographical matter. Thus 
the index at once indicates where the ma- 
terial can be found, and so novel biograph- 
ical facts can be discovered. 


Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben, two 
American students, have written a graphic 
account of their remarkable journey from 
Constantinople to Peking on bicycles, and 
this will be published in 7 he Century, be- 
ginning with the May number. They met 
with many curious and startling adven- 
tures, and these they tell with a simplicity 
and modesty as if they were not unusual 
episodes in the rounding out of a college 
education. They took more than 2,500 
photographs of scenery and phases of life 
that curious European eyes had never 
looked upon before, and many of these 
will be reproduced. 

The young men served, in a measure, as 
the advance couriers of American progress. 
They bore the “‘ stars and stripes,” strapped 
to the handle-bars of their bicycles, to 
people who learned for the first time of its 
significance, 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Ford 


Pears’ 


What virtue there 
is in bare cleanliness. 
Pears’ soap does 
nothing but cleanse, 
it 


has medical 


no 
properties; but it 
brings the color of 
health, and health it- 


ah Geet te 
| 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T,. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch 





es, bh and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem 
ish on_ beauty ; 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 


it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
bay no coun 
te: feit of similar 
dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Pondre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 5 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S8., Canada and orp. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy's, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
(ar Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 
rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 


Tea at 20 cents a quart. Eno 
for a whole family. epared in five 
minutes from a of 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 








LADIES! 











on your 
Bois and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


8 (1) 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES Prices cts by matt 
OEM 


Masa 











The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 





MON, <UES WED 


OOO 





{THUR FRI. SAT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





THE 


GREATAMERICAN 





for all. 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, 


Spices. Work for all. 


paid, 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 





o., Proprietors, 





LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 
will replenish it FREE. , 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? 
il. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. ; 
Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 


HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 
Are the old dishes orn 


Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
PREMIUMS 


Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
GOOD IN- 


Charges 


For full particulars, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ?: Q.B°* 
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SOME OF THE LATEST. (MUSICAL = = - 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND | CIVILIZATION DURING THE MID. 
EXPLANATORY. A Treatise of DLE AGES. ESPECIALLY IN ENTERTAINMENTS 
the Phenomena and Development|) ITS RELATION TO MODERN FOR USE IN THE 
of Human Mental Life. By Georce CIVILIZATION. By Georce B. 


T. Lapp. Price, $4.50. Apams. Price, $2.50. ( . LOSING EXERCISES 
‘*T shall take pleasure in recommending Professor “This volume we are confident will be found one 


Ladd’s new book on Psychology to my classes as a | Of the notable books of the year just begun. It is . + 

cand (haiaiiiaed aaiiaine saenteenh af the Gab | ooo Senet, So aay coy. on @ sound philoso hy, and of private and public day schools. We 
” H. Hyslop, of Columbia, ages the credit which has so . 

ject SOF Gomee 7h, of Coane | Often been denied them, for the boasted civilization publish the 


aa —_ or x: eeoamtient its use wi classes,”’ | and institutions ot oie 
Stearns, University o, tsconsin, — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned Most Complete Assortment 

of these entertainments, of any h 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. oe 


in the country. Descriptive lists fur- 


NEA RLY REA DY. nished free on application. 


Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric. POOR TET 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. THE JOHN CHURCH co. 


: s Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra. ° 


By Martuew S. McCurpy, Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
This book gives a large collection of probiems different enough from the usual text-book to stimulate ACENTS WANTED. 
the student and excite his interest. These three are for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. A BETTER POSITION can be had by 


Descriptiv -, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps. Excelient Illustrations. AND BET TER PAY agency for the 

Teachers who are tirec of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and | ‘ introduction of 
details will be refreshed by this book which treats of matters of not only local but of world wide interest. Potter’s new series of Schoo! Books. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become School Officers and Teachers: 


acquainted with this work. WAIT for_our new Geographies, Arithme- 


LEA CH, SHEWELL & SA NBORN, tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 


NEW YORE. BOSTON. CHICAGO. Spelling Books. © Everything new. 


Radically different from all others. motiing 
“We are entirely satisfied with it."—Mr. Joseph Hall, Prin. can stem the tide of their popularity. 


9 
H. Hartford, Conn. “ Tlave seen = book we would sub are already using Potter's 
Meservey S stitute for it."—Mr. J. F. K Kent, Prin. H. Concord, N. H.—— | THOUSANDS Geographies. . The other 
“ Have not seen a more satisfactory book.’ sia S. B. Clark, Mil. OF SCHOOLS pooks will be ready soon. 
Academy. Worcester, Mass.——**Too much cannot be said in its 
favor.”—Prof. D. H. Darling, Supt., Joliet, Il.—— “ ‘It has given Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. 
entire satisfaction. "—Prof. Pvans, State Nor. Se., W. Va. Foes ts ve | 


e not seen its equal, and think it cannot be found. "Prof. Fogg, Co. POTT 

S in Supt., Marshail Co., Ja.——" Better adapted than an with which | Pan aw E. POTTER & CO. yoRE 

ex —_ your committee is acquainted .” mer of Text- Book Com., Phila- — ’ 
delphia.——“ We find it rfectly satisfactory as a text book.”—Mr. CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS. 

John A. O'Keefe, Prin, Se., Lynn, Mass.—— “ The results are far | 

better than with any other book I ever used.”—Prof.Geo. BE. Dixon. | eee 

| 


Prin. H. Se., Cohoes, N. Y.—— “We regard it as superior as a 
«| praciteal text-book to any’ with which we: or iagta eae OR SYSTEM THE BE 
Book-Keeping. _ 









































pay" an —y --9 what is needed in | uhlic school w 
Frank R. Dyer Prin. H. Sc., Salem, Ohio. | e want reliable women in every town 

| sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 
Meservey's Text-Books meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an en- Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
tirely satisfactory r, as evi d by hundreds of unqualified testimonials. Correspon-| and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 
dence requested. } Nuts Dishes free. No money requi 














THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, | Watil you deliver goods and get premiu 


23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO THOMAS, 48-50 E 34 St, Cincinnagt.0. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. Enterprising Teacher Wanted. 


Bo f the Boston Normal School, Mow Red. 
By Watace C. Bovoen, A. M., Sub-BMaster o Je ified work and good f hours; and 
ed especial for classes in the up des of grammar schools. Also | ne good pay for spare hu an 
A new text book in, rors. This timely new book has especially prepared to meet | a iberal guarantee during vacation. 
the Remand for a text- in Algebra Baited t to the needs and methods of inctruction in the “po ades. an | Correspondence invited. Address 
is thoroughly elementary, and presents the subject in such a manner as to develop from the ‘s kno 


pup’ 
ithmetic a Jarger and mroater, eg of numbers and their relations. A notable fea:ure of the book | 47 E. 10th Street, 
s fie large number and variety . Fords, Howard, & Halbert, «7 *; 70% S*rs 
ndence is especially eoived with teachers and Cupetatentente desiring to introduce a beginner 
bra. A sample copy for examination will be mailed upon receipt of the introductory price, sets,” 


of superior text-books ix all grades for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Our illustrated Cata- 


SicvER BURDETT & COMPANY, Pabohor,Beston, ew Yor, Chicago, Piadsphia. NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 























‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” | Educational Publishers, 
~ 43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


The Smith Premier Typewriters = ’-estssscuazesantzr<™ 


All the essential features of a writing machine, 1" the sale of The International 

















. ‘ | Cyclopeedia, we appeal to an intelligent 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and ag That’s why nt rt nein ay 


annoyances of former machines overcome. |agents. We have a place now for some 
The greatest indication of progressive principles high-grade men. For information, address, 


in connection with any aes machine. DODD MEAD, & COMPANY, 








Do not purchase before recewing our tllustrated and descriptive catalogue, 5 East Nineteenth St , New York City. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY,| @ Di p lounas 


Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





IN STOCK 
OL,2R ENGRAVED To 0 SAMPLES. 

| pane BOARD @F EDUGATION *F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO. 
C.L.RICKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO. 


y fo the shes (itle ® f EADERS will confer a favor uawt by- 
Every hing’ I forthe Schools Peckham, Little & Co. tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. | when communicating with advertisers 

















